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EDITORIAL. 


FROM BANZA MANTEKE we again have tidings of great joy. This station will 
always have a strong hold on the hearts of all interested in the Mission on the Congo, 
because it was there that the first break in the heathen darkness occurred. The 
turning away from their idols of more than one thousand people at once, was the 
dawning of the career of prosperity in the Congo Mission, and the promise of 
thousands yet to come who will forsake their idols to serve the living God. The 
course of the church at Banza Manteke has not been one of uninterrupted prosperity, 
but progress has been made, and Mr. Richards’ letter, found in the correspondence 
department, tells of the new era of blessing which has come to the purified and 
thoroughly established body of Christians. The readiness of the Christians to 
engage in service for the Lord at their own charges continues to be a marked and 
pleasing characteristic of the converts, and gives a bright promise of the self- 
sustaining and self-propagating character of the future churches on the Congo. 


AN EXAMPLE OF DEVOTION.— After the death of Miss Emma O. Ambrose, mis- 
sionary at Toungoo, Burma, an account book was found, some pages of which were 
headed, **E. O. A. in account with her Father.” In the credit column was 
regularly entered each month ove fifth of her salary. In addition to the regular 
giving of one fifth of her salary she was accustomed to make many freewill offerings 
to the Lord’s work. She gave herself and her means to God. Such an example of 
devotion should be an inspiration to more liberal giving on the part of those who 
cannot give themselves to the work of preaching the gospel to the heathen, but caz 
give their money to sustain those who are able and willing to go forth. 


COVETOUSNESS isa sin which is not regarded in the light of Scripture in these 
days. We have never heard of a person being excluded from a Christian church in 
America for covetousness nor for extortion, but these sins are classed with idolatry 
and drunkenness by Paul in 1 Cor. v. 10, 11, and covetousness is declared to be 
idolatry in Col. iii. 5. In the first passage Christians are commanded not to ‘ eat” 
with a covetous person. Meyer thinks this is not to be limited to the Lord’s supper, 
but that this is certainly included in the command, “that they should also have no 
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communion of the Lord’s supper with such.” In the light of these and other 
passages of Scripture on the nature of covetousness, is it not time to insist more on 
its ‘* exceeding sinfulness”? It shuts the soul which is possessed by it out of 
heaven, for no covetous man shall inherit the kingdom of God (1 Cor. vi. 10, 
Eph. v. 5). But it is even more fearful than some sins which lead the soul to 
death ; for it not only destroys the soul of the sinner, but is a cause of the perishing 
of other souls by withholding from them the bread of life. We call for a revival of 
religion against covetousness, and a revolution in our churches in favor of using the 
goods God has given as faithful stewards. This will bring a new era of giving, or 
rather of paying to the Lord, for the extension of His kingdom in all the earth. 


CONVERTS FROM HEATHENISM are not to be judged from the same standards as 
those who have been trained in Christian lands, and cannot be expected to advance 
so rapidly and so fully in the graces of the life in Christ. The latter are familiar 
*with the general truths of Christianity, and know well what is expected of them as 
followers of Christ; the former have everything to learn. People in this country, 
and even missionaries, often expect too much of those who have come out of 
heathenism and professed faith in Christ. In the case of a missionary this is a most 
serious matter. The labors of many good men have been practically ruined because 


' they could not see the genuineness of the faith of those to whom many of the evils 


of heathenism still clung. The members of our churches at home are not perfect. 
The sins of converts from heathenism will not be the same as those of Christians in 
this country, but they may be no worse in the sight of God than the sins of church 
members here, although more gross and unpardonable in the eyes of those trained 
in polite society. We are not pleading for a low standard of morality in the 
churches either at home or abroad, but it is unfair to recognize the imperfections of 
church members here as something to be regretted but condoned, and condemn 
severely members of mission churches for sins which are different in form, but which 
imply no worse condition of heart. 


CORRESPONDENCE in this MAGAzINE may occasionally appear to some to be 
published some time after the letters are written, and it sometimes occurs that letters 
are delayed beyond the time when they should be printed. But asa rule all letters 
selected for publication appear in the first issue in which they can be printed after 
being received. Even then the dates seem rather old. For example, nearly all the 
letters in the MAGAzINE for October were dated in July. All the ‘* copy” for that 
number was necessarily in the hands of the printer before September 10. All letters 
not received by the editor before the tenth of any month must lie over. Therefore a 
letter sent from Rangoon, Burma, for example, August 5, might not reach the editor 
until after September 10, and could therefore not appear until the present number of 
the MaGazing, or three months after it was written. The July number, which 
contains the Annual Report, of course puts off the printing of the correspondence 
another month. In spite of the necessary delay in coming to the hands of our 
readers, we are sure the letters from the missionaries are read with great interest, 
and every missionary will find it of much advantage to have his work brought to the 
attention of the Christians in America through the Macazine. In this way will 
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their sympathies, their prayers, and their gifts be enlisted. The MAGazine is also 
the historical record of our missions, and all parts of the work should be regularly 
represented in its pages for future reference. 


THE DEATH OF MR. GEORGE J. STILES should not be allowed to pass without 
notice in the Baptist Missionary MaGazine. For more than twenty years he has 
superintended the printing of the most of the literature issued by the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and for nearly all that time the MaGazine has been 
printed under his supervision. To him has been due the neatness, accuracy, and 
excellent taste which have characterized our missionary literature. For a number of 
the later years of his life he conducted an independent business, and the full charge 
of the printing for the Union and the Woman’s Societies was in his hands. All his 
business was conducted with the most scrupulous care and honesty. The interests 
of the Society were guarded as his own, and by his superior knowledge of the art of © 
printing he saved thousands of dollars for the Society. His courtesy, kindness, and 
high sense of honor commended him to all who knew him. Mr. Stiles was for * 
twenty-five years a member of the Dudley Street Bantist Church, Boston. He died 
in Brookline, Mass., Sept. 30, 1893. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY has given a set of all the mission- 
ary books published by the society to the new library of the Missionary Union, 
which is being collected to replace that destroyed in the burning of Tremont 
Temple. These volumes will be greatly appreciated, and will be extremely useful 
to the Union. They comprise a large list of books, the most of which pertain 
especially to our Baptist foreign mission work. Pastors and others looking for 
information on missions should send for a catalogue of the missionary books of the 
Publication Society. We call special attention to the volume of ‘* Centenary 
Addresses” recently published. It contains a large number of the most valuable 
addresses given at the missionary centenary in Philadelphia and at various mission- 
ary conferences during the centenary year, and supplies a storehouse of stimulating 
thought for those who are called to lead God’s people in the great work of the 
conversion of the world to our Lord. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION COLLEGE at Ongole, India, has been granted 
affiliation to the Madras University, the college courses to begin Jan. 1, 1894. This 
important step secures a recognized standing for the college in the political and 
social affairs of India, and places the graduates of the college on the same footing as 
those of other colleges in South India. 


PERSONAL. — Rev. C. B. Banks and wife and Mrs. J. B. Murphy, of Bolengi 
Station, Congo Mission, reached England September 2. Mr. T. A. Leger and 
wife and Miss N. A. Gordon of the Congo Mission arrived in Boston September 16. 
—— Rev. John Newcomb and wife sailed from New York September 9g, returning 
to Cumbum, India. Mrs. B. P. Cross of Bassein, Burma, reached New York 
August 28. —— A missionary party sailed from Vancouver September 18, composed 
of Rev. W. S. Sweet and wife of La Crosse, Wis., for Sliaohing, China, Rev. 
W. F. Gray and wife of Indianola, Iowa, for Hankow, China, Rev. H. A. Kem 
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of Boston, for Kayin, China, Rev. W. E. Story and wife of Mt. Carroll, Ill., for 
Shimonoseki, Japan, Mrs. George-L. Mason and daughters for Huchau, China, 
Miss M. E. Barchet for Ningpo, China, and Rev. T. D. Holmes and wife for 
Kinwha, China. Rev. David Downie, D. D., and wife, with their three 
daughters, sailed from New York September 23, returning to Nellore, India. An 
interesting farewell service was held on September 13 in the First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in connection with the departure of Dr. Downie and family for 
India and Miss Marie A. Dowling for China. Rev. A. T. Rose, D. D., and 
wife of Rangoon, Burma, left Rangoon April 16, coming to America by the way 
of China and Japan. They reached Vancouver July 25, and after a leisurely trip 
across the continent arrived in Providence, R. I., September 27, where they will 
reside. Rev. W. B. Boggs, D. D., and wife of Ramapatam, India, reached 
Vancouver September 26, and after a short stay came east via Chicago. 


SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Tus autumnal season witnesses the departure of nearly all the reinforcements 
. Which the Missionary Union sends to the mission fields during the year. The 
reason for this is that it is desirable for the missionaries to reach their fields as early 
in the cool season as possible, in order that they may have that time to become 
accustomed to the climate before the hottest and most trying season comes on. 
Missionaries who reach India or Burma about December 1 have four months 
of comparatively comfortable weather before the days begin to grow extremely hot 
in April. They have an opportunity to get settled in their mission homes and work, 
and to learn how to live in a tropical climate before being called to endure its 
utmost severity. Formerly nearly all the missionaries sailed in one party, and their 
departure was an event of great and solemn interest. In the diversity of routes and 
of interests existing at the present day, the larger number of the missionaries find it 
more to their convenience and tastes to leave America by various lines of steamers 
and at different dates, so that it is impossible to arrange for a party which is 
representative in its character to sail at any one time. There is an attempt every 
year to have as many missionaries as can conveniently so arrange, sail from Boston 
near the last of September, and this is the largest party of the year. 

This year this company of missionaries sailed from Boston Saturday, September 
30, in the ‘*.Pavonia,’’ of the Cunard Line, and consisted of the following mission- 
aries of the Union: — 

Rev. F. P. Haccarp and wife of Dubuque, Iowa, for Molung, Assam. 

Rev. Jonn Firru and wife of Marathon, Iowa, for Sibsagor, Assam. 

Rev: J. S. Timpany, M. D., and wife of Woodstock, Ont., for Hanamaconda, 
India. 

vy. E. N. Harris and wife of Omaha, Neb., for Shwegyin, Burma. 
. T. H. Burnoe of Westboro, Mass., for Bassein, Burma. 
. Frank Kurtz and wife of Chicago, for Secunderabad, India. 
. W. H. Roberts, returning to join her husband in Bhamo, Burma. 
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Mrs. W. H. BeEEsy, going to join her husband at Hanamaconda, India. 

Miss Ftora E. Ayres for Mandalay, Burma. 

Miss A. M. Lemon for Sandoway, Burma. 

Miss L. M. Dyer for Moulmein, Burma. 

Miss R. E. Pinney and Miss L. B. KunLen for Cumbum, India. 

Seven of the missionaries are for Burma, six for the Telugu Mission, India, and 
four for Assam. In addition to these, Miss A. H. Smith, daughter of Rev. D. A. W. 
Smith, D. D., and granddaughter both of the beloved pastor and poet, Rev. S. F. 
Smith, D. D., and of the honored missionary, Rev. Edward A. Stevens, D. D., sails 
to join her father and mother at Insein, near Rangoon, Burma. Rev. D. H. Drake, 
who has resigned his connection with the Missionary Union, goes to India as an 
independent missionary, and on the same vessel sailed six missionaries of the Ontario 
and Quebec Baptist Missionary Society: Rev. E. G. Smith and wife, Rev. J. E. 
Chute, Miss E. Priest, Miss K. S. McLaurin, and Miss Anna Murray. 

Messrs. Haggard, Harris, and Firth leave successful pastorates in this country to 
enter the foreign missionary service. Mr. Harris is a son of Rev. Norman Harris, 
the father of the mission among the Karens at Shwegyin, and he goes to take up 
the work his father so long and successfully conducted. Mrs. Harris is a daughter 
of Rev. Thomas Allen, formerly missionary at Moulmein, Burma, and afterwards 
for many years the highly esteemed District Secretary of the Missionary Union for 
Ohio and West Virginia. Dr. Timpany is the son of Rev. A. V. Timpany, who 
gave his life for the Telugus, laboring with great devotion and success for their 
salvation, in connection with the Missionary Union first, and afterward leading the 
Canadian Baptists in their first beginnings in independent missionary work. As 
the work of the Missionary Union grows in years and in magnitude, it is of great 
interest to observe the large number of children who are following in the footsteps 
of their fathers in the foreign mission service. The prayers of all the churches will 
follow these and all those who at this time are on their way to enter upon their 
self-denying labors among the heathen. 


SMALL COUNTRY CHURCHES. 


PAsTORATES in the country are not usually considered as encouraging fields of 
labor as those in the larger towns and cities; and if local and visible results alone are 
considered, the general view would be the right one. But in far-reaching and wide- 
spread influence, country churches often excel many even in the large cities. It is 
well known that a very large proportion of the ministers come from the country, and 
the same is true even in larger measure of laborers in the mission fields. The 
greater opportunity of moulding the minds of those who are to become the leaders 
in the affairs of God’s kingdom on earth gives the country pastors a distinct 
advantage over those in the cities. 

The Baptist church in Livermore, Me., celebrated its centennial on October 5. 
This has been the mother of ministers and missionaries. George Dana Boardman, 
the first missionary to the Karens of Burma, his father, Rev. Sylvanus Board- 
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man, the first pastor of the Livermore church, Rev. Drew T. Wyman, and Rev. J. 
Munroe Wyman, brothers, and pastors of the important churches in Lewiston and 
Augusta, Me., Rev. John E. Case, now missionary in Burma, and other excellent 
and useful men, are some of the fruits of the labors of devoted pastors in that country 
church, which has never been large in numbers. But its influence has reached to 
the ends of the earth. The pastors of this church have no doubt felt that their field 
was small and their position somewhat obscure; but how great the privilege of doing 
something to shape the careers of those whose usefulness has reached and uplifted 
such distant and diverse peoples ! 

The Baptist church in New Ipswich, N. H., also furnishes a striking illustration 
of the world-wide influence of country churches. In this town were born John 
Taylor Jones, D. D., and Nathan Brown, D. D., the former in 1802 and the latter 
in 1807. Dr. Jones was a missionary to Burma, but removed to Bangkok, Siam, in 
1833, and was the founder of the Baptist Mission in Siam. He translated the New 
Testament into Siamese, and laid the foundations of a Christian literature in that 
language. He is still a living force in that mission, although he died in 1851. 
Dr. Brown went first to Assam, being the first missionary appointed to that country. 
While there he translated the New Testament into Assamese, and wrote many 
Christian hymns in that language. Returning to America he spent a number of 
years in editorial and other work, and was then sent to Japan as the first missionary 
appointed by the American Baptist Missionary Union to that country. Again he 
devoted his eminent linguistic talents to the work of translation, and gave the 
Japanese the New Testament in a version which has no equal in their language. 
The Baptist church in New Ipswich, N. H., has always been small, but in the 
early years of this century its pastors had the high privilege of doing something to 
form the characters of two young men who founded Baptist missions in three 
countries and gave the New Testament to three heathen peoples. No doubt the 
pastors felt that their sphere was small, as many country pastors do, but few pastors 
ever have a more magnificent opportunity of influencing the world for righteousness 
than he who led the little Baptist flock in New Ipswich, N. H., when Jones and 
Brown were young. 

It is related that a pastor in Scotland was discouraged at the result of a year’s hard 
and faithful labor with a small church, because there had been but one convert. But 
in later years he was accustomed to look back upon this year with the greatest 
satisfaction of any year of his ministry. That one convert was Robert Moffat, the 
great pioneer of missions in South Africa. Many country churches have but few 
converts in a year, perhaps none; but there are young men and young women 
within reach of the pastor who will influence the world in the future. No pastor 
need feel that his opportunity is small. The smallest church affords an ample field 
for the largest powers which God has given to any man. Every convert gained for 
Christ, and every young person led to devote his life to God’s service, holds 
unlimited possibilities for the good of the human race and the glory of God. 
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MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 


SUBJECT.— 7HE WORNERS AND THE WORK. 
[The references are to this number of the MaGazine.] 


. Praise Service. 

. Scripture and Prayer. 

. Singing. 

. Sailing of Missionaries. (p. 476.) 
(Let someone make a condensed statement.) 

. Prayer for the missionaries who are going forth 
to heathen lands. 

. Singing. “ Ye Christian Heralds.” 

. Dr. Kirkpatrick’s Letter. (p. 497.) 

. Mrs. Ingalls’ Letter. (p. 496.) 

. Mr. Calder’s Letter. “ August 31.” (p. 496.) 

. Prayer for those who have been converted from 
heathenism, and are preaching the gospel to 
their peoples. 

. Singing. “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 


12. The American Baptist Mission College. 
(P- 475+) 

13. Miss Dr. Faye’s Letter. 

14. Mr. Thomssen’s Letter. (p. 497.) 

15. Mr. Dearing’s Letter. (p. 498.) 

16. Prayer for the Christian churches in heathen 
lands. 

17. Singing. “The Morning Light is Breaking.” 

18. From Banza Manteke. (p. 473.) 

19. America. (p. 495.) 

20. Covetousness. (p. 473.) 

21. An Example of Devotion. (p. 473-) 

22. Offering for Foreign Missions. 

23. Doxology and Benediction. 


(p- 498.) 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


SPECIFIC DONATIONS. 


REV. W. R. MANLEY, UDAYAGIRI, INDIA. 


THE editorial note on this subject in the 
April number of the MissioNARY MAGAZINE 
has suggested the propriety of a few plain 
words by one who knows the practical work- 
ings of the system. I speak, of course, for no 
one but myself; but I am persuaded that if it 
were left to the missionaries there would be a 
large majority in favor of doing away with spe- 
cifics entirely, and having everything for our 
work come through the Executive Committee, 
on account of the abuses and misunderstand- 
ings to which the system is liable. 

I appreciate the difficulties which the district 
secretaries meet in their work of raising funds 
for missions. They are set to make bricks 
without straw in many places, no doubt, and I 
do not wonder that any plan which promises 
to awaken interest, and help fill up the tale of 
bricks to be delivered in Boston, should be 
hailed with delight. 

I appreciate also the wish, in this intensely 
practical age, for some specific object — some 
definite connection with the work —on the part 
of those who are just beginning to take an 
interest in foreign missions. To feel that one’s 


money goes direct to a preacher, teacher, or 
Bible-woman in a far-away land, and to have 
an occasional letter in a strange language, with 
its quaint idioms and expressions translated as 
literally as possible by the missionary —all this 
seems far more practical and definite than put- 
ting the same amount of money into the gen- 
eral funds of the society to be used at its 
discretion. It looks very simple and practi- 
cable, too; but we at this end of the line are 
aware of many serious difficulties in its practical 
working, which it may not be improper to try 
to point out. 

In the first place is the effect which such 
specifics have upon the finances both of the 
missionary and of the society. At the proper 
time each missionary is expected to send in an 
estimate of what he will need for the coming 
year. If he is strictly honest with himself, his 
work, and the society, he will include in that 
estimate all that he feels the interests of his 
work in all its various departments demand ; 
but in making their schedules of appropriations 
the Executive Committee have nothing to 
guide them in regard to the specifics by which 
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their appropriations may be supplemented. 
Experience shows that specifics are very un- 
certain. The fact that a certain station received 
five hundred rupees in that way last year is no 
proof that it will receive the same this year. 
At most they are given for one year only, and 
financial embarrassment, or the death of the 
giver, may lead to their discontinuance at any 
time. If, therefore, I am given less than I 
have asked on the probability of its being made 
up by specifics, my work may be seriously 
crippled in consequence of the specifics failing 
to come; while if I am given all I asked, and 
then specifics come too, | shall have more by 
my own admission than I require. It may 
indeed be true that the Executive Committee 
are seldom able to give all that is asked, and 
that a missionary would rarely have any trouble 
to find legitimate use for money coming as a 
specific; but it by no means follows that it 
_ would be the best possible use that could be 
made of the money. It would be far better for 
the work, and more satisfactory, I am sure, 
both to the missionary and the Executiye Com- 
mittee, to have all the funds which reach the 
foreign field come in the way of appropriations. 
The missionary would then know exactly what 
his resources for the year were going to be, 
and every rupee could be expended as part ofa 
well-arranged plan. 

Lest I should be misunderstood, I wish to 
say that so far as my experience goes specifics 
that have been promised are usually paid faith- 
fully. The uncertainty which I have referred 
to lies in the question whether those of this 
year will be continued next year, and the fact 
that, as a rule, all financial plans and estimates 
for the year have to be made before any one 
knows what will be done in regard to specifics. 

Another serious objection is the impossibility 
of securing any fair distribution of these extras. 
There are stations that could, by a little extra 
effort, pay all their preachers and Bible-women 
and support a large proportion of their school 
children by specifics, while others get scarcely 
anything in this way. There is, therefore, a 


temptation, and an apparent excuse, for any 
missionary whose appropriations are smaller 
than he wished, to try to increase his resources 
by appeals to friends at home for specific dona- 
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tions. But everything of this kind has a dis- 
organizing, and more or less demoralizing, 
effect; and it seems to me that if the present 
system is to continue indefinitely, it ought at 
least to be brought under the supervision of 
the Executive Committee, so that there might 
be some degree of fairness in the distribution 
of such funds. 

But there are other troubles besides the 
financial, which make it often impossible for 
the missionary to carry out the idea of those 
who give the specifics. This arises from the 
inability of friends at home to realize anything 
of the true situation of things in India, or to 
comprehend the world-wide difference which 
exists between the ideas and social customs of 
America and India. I have frequently received 
instructions in connection with such donations 
which it would have been ridiculous in the 
extreme to try to carry out; and yet it would 
require more time than a missionary can spare 
to explain, in all such cases, why that which 
seems perfectly proper according to American 
ideas should be the height of folly in this coun- 
try. This is as true of other missions as our 
own. A missionary of the London Mission 
told me once how some of the good friends in 
England were greatly grieved because the mis- 
sionaries to whom they had sent a box of 
clothing had failed to carry out their instruc- 
tions, and had sold some of the articles instead 
of giving them to the native Christians. The 
articles referred to were various garments of 
ladies’ underwear, for which no native would 
have any use, and a lot of chair tidies!| The 
absurdity of this last could only bé realized by 
those who knew that there was probably not a 
single one of the native Christians who owned 
a chair of any sort, kind, or description. 

But the troubles are not always simply ridic- 
ulous. One finds himself placed sometimes 
where it is difficult to avoid an appearance of 
having misappropriated funds, or at least of 
not having done what was intended with the 
specifics he has received. For example, I get 
a letter asking me to designate one of my 
preachers to some church, or Sunday School, 
or wealthy individual that has undertaken to 
raise fifty dollars for his support. Now there 
are no men worth supporting \ying around 
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loose that I can pick up and set to work when 
such an offer as that comes. The only thing 
I can dois to designate one of the preachers 
for whose support I have already asked money 
of the Executive Committee; and the only 
way in which the specific really helps me is by 
setting free that much more for touring or 
other needed work. But those who gave the 
money had doubtless an idea that it was going 
to enable me to employ one more man to 
preach the gospel than | otherwise could have 
done, which is certainly not the case. 

Besides we have sometimes, if not explicit 
instructions to that effect, at least a clear inti- 
mation, that it is expected that the entire 
amount of the specific will be given to the 
one for whom it is designated. But the fifty 
dollars, which is the amount usually given for a 
preacher, will realize at the present rate of ex- 
change more than any but our highest priced 
men are paid—three or four times as much as 
some really good men get; and to give the 
whole to the man designated would not only 
have a bad effect on him, when he has to come 
down again to what the mission can give, as is 
almost certain to be the case within a year or 
two, but his having so much more than the 
rest would arouse feelings of discontent, if not 
of envy, on the part of the other preachers. 

Then again our best men are only human, 
and liable to fall. As Dr. Ashmore once 
wrote, they have escaped from the house of 
bondage and their faces are toward Palestine, 
but they remember the flesh pots of Egypt, 
and the taste of the leeks and garlics still 
lingers in their mouths; and in spite of all our 
warnings and their own good resolutions, we 
are pained and discouraged sometimes by the 
defection of some of our best men. Placed as 
we are where we can realize, as no one else can, 
the horrible pit and miry clay of licentiousness 
and sin in its most degrading forms from 
which they have been drawn, we can make 
allowances, where those who know only the 
Standards of virtue to which the Anglo-Saxon 
race has been centuries in attaining would feel 
nothing but anger and indignation. ‘ Aside, 
therefore, from the mortification to ourselves 
of having to write to those who gave the spe- 
cific that the man whom they have been sup- 
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porting has had to be excluded for grossly 
immoral conduct, when such a thing happens 
as it sometimes does, the reaction upon those 
at. home, who had become interested in this 
particular man, may more than offset all the 
good that had been done. 

Farther than all the rest, the motive which 
is at the bottom of specific donations is at the 
last analysis not the best, or the one most 
likely to receive the Master’s blessing. Strip- 
ped of all disguises, it amounts practically to 
this: ‘* Let others give their money for the 
general expenses of the missionary society, to 
pay the salaries of missionaries and to meet 
the cost of sending them out or bringing them 
home again, to build bungalows and the like. 
My money must go to the preaching of the 
gospel and nothing else.” In the last great 
day of accounts, I seriously doubt if those who 
have given in this way will receive so large a 
reward as those who have given, ‘‘ asking for 
nothing again,” into the funds of the mission- 
ary society, to be used at its discretion, and as 
necessity demands. 

After all we might do worse than to follow 
the example of our Canadian brethren, who 
some years ago decided that all specifics must 
be included in the appropriations made by the 
society. I will only say farther that I have 
written thus plainly.only in the interest, as it 
seems to me, of the cause of Christ, and with 
only the kindliest feelings toward all who in 
whatever way take an interest in the work in 
which I am engaged. 


NOTHING so clears the vision, and lifts up 
the life, as a decision to move forward in what 
you know to be entirely the will of God. — 
Fohn G. Paton. 


GIVING is a matter of faithfulness to God. 
It is a chief matter in religion. It is religion. 
It is as much a religious act as praying and 
singing and an orderly walk.—Xev. F. MM. 
Stier, D. D. 


Wuat seems thine is not thine; what seems 
mine is not mine; whatever thou hast belongs 
to God, and whatever I have belongs to God ; 
you and I must use what we have according to 
God’s will. — 2. W. Dale. 
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IN THE HAKKA COUNTRY. 
REV. GEORGE E. WHITMAN, KAYIN, CHINA. 


WE started from Ka-yin-chu May 18, and 
reached home June ro, after travelling about 
three hundred and forty miles. Of this dis- 
tance, two hundred was covered by chair and 
the rest by boat. On account of guantity I 
had to have three chair bearers, while Mr. 
Campbell got along with two. The easy, 
swinging motion of the chair was very pleas- 
ant, but I could never forget that men were 


of a cluster of hills located in the midst of the 
Chin Phin valley. Its walls are very much out 
of repair, and it has an old, unthrifty look. It 
is, however, a very important centre for work. 
The valley is about twenty miles long and very 
fertile, and stretches about equal distances 
north and south of the city, Through it runs 
a small river, which is the outlet for its rice 
and other exports, and an inlet for its imports. 


A HAKKA BOAT. 


carrying me, and so often walked when, under 
other conditions, I should have ridden. Fre- 
quently, however, all along the journey were 
‘* rest houses,” where seats were provided, and 
usually tea and other Chinese delicacies could 
be obtained. Here our men always wanted to 
rest, and we soon found that there was little 
danger of their being damaged by overwork. 
Chin Phin, a city of about twenty thousand, 
twenty-eight miles north of us, was our 
first objective point. Here we had recently 
secured a shop in which to make our head- 
quarters for this section of country. The city 
is situated on the south side of the south hill 


The city is also surrounded by numerous and 
populous villages. Among these many thou- 
sands of people in this valley there is no regular 
mission work being done. This city is near 
the border of the Fo Kien Province, and will 
make a good base from which to reach out into 
that needy and important section of our Hakka- 
speaking people. 

The next city visited was Pen Yen, which 
occupies the same position with regard to 
Kiang Si Province, that Chin Phin does to Fo 
Kien Province. The surrounding country was 
thoroughly mountainous in character, and one 
unacquainted with what these numerous hills 
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enclosed and hid from the casual glance, would 
wonder what was the use of a city, as large as 
Chin Phin, situated here. We were told, how- 
ever, that there were more people within easy 
reach of Pen Yen than there were within the 
same distance around Chin Phin. Certain it is 
that great quantities of rice are raised here, and 
the numerous rice fields, both in the valleys 
and on the terraced hillsides, attest at once to 
the diligence of the inhabitants, and the quan- 
tity of products. Heathenism, pure and simple, 
with all its attendant superstitions, reigns un- 
disturbed here, and no voice is raised even in 
wilderness places to proclaim redemption and 
remission of sins through Jesus Christ. 

We next crossed the border and visited the 
city of Chong Nen in Kiang Si Province. To 
do this we had to cross a very high watershed 
which formed the boundary between the two 
provinces. The Kwang Tung side is drained 
by ariver emptying at Swatow, the Kiang Si 
side by a river running its course to Canton. 
Chong Nen itself is a thriving city, larger than 
either of the two before mentioned, and is sur- 
rounded by a thickly settled, fertile country. 
But we are in the midst of a land wholly 
Chinese. No foreign umbrellas or other articles 
give evidence of acquaintance with foreigners. 
Indeed, very few of the people had ever seen a 
foreigner. Many millions of Hakka-speaking 
people are to be found in this province, and no 
missionary of any kind is to be found amongst 
them. In visiting Chong Nen we only touched 
the edge of them, and by a look at the map we 
could gain some slight conception of the vast 
extent of country occupied by this people, as 
well as the boundless opportunity and duty of 
the children of God in this region. After stay- 
ing a day and a half, and improving such 
opportunities as there were to talk and sell 
tracts to these people, we returned another 
way to Chin Phin, visiting two important towns 
on our way. 

The next day we started for a trip in Fo 
Kien Province to visit the large and important 
city of Shong Hong. Our way this time, too, 
lay over a very high watershed which, however, 
only separated tributaries of the same river, 
i. e., the Han River, our source of communica- 
tion with Swatow. On all sides of this water- 
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shed are grown numberléss bamboos out of 
which Chinese paper is manufactured. Great 
quantities of paper are made in this section and 
shipped to various parts of the country. Tea 
also is raised in these mountains. Altogether, 
this southern section of Fo Kien seems to be 
very highly favored as far as natural wealth 
and material prosperity go; but like many 
other parts of China, the highest and truest 
wealth is yet to be received and known by the 
people. Shong Hong is without doubt the 
best built and the best preserved city we have 
seen among the Hakkas, and is nearly as large 
as Kayin-chu in size. Near by are two other 
cities, and numerous large villages. We have 
just secured a house there within the city walls, 
and hope that before long some one may be 
sent to occupy this field. 

The work throughout this region is very 
encouraging, on account of the friendly attitude 
of the people and their seeming desire to hear 
the doctrine. I long to be able to have such a 
command of the language that I can enter into 
active work for them. They interest me ex- 
ceedingly, and I believe by wise management 
there will soon be some to be led into the 
kingdom of God. On the boat that carried us 
home were three of the descendants of Con- 
fucius. The boat-lord was one of them. He 
had two brothers who were Christians, converts 
of the German missionaries. Thus are the 
descendants of him in whom the people trust 
being turned to love and trust a greater than 
he. This trip impressed me greatly with the 
importance of Kayin-chu as a centre for work. 
Her men are found in all the outlying cities 
and towns as the principal business men of the 
place. Men come from many of these places 
to Kayin to pass literary and military exami- 
nations. All roads lead to Kayin, and the 
gospel heralded here can reach a wider, larger 
community than in any other centre that we 
might choose. 


HAVE you understood the right of proper'y 
God has in what he has redeemed? Have you 
heard a voice say, ‘‘ Mine — thou art mine”? 
Ask God very humbly to speak it to you. 
Listen very gently for it.— Andrew Murray. 
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FIELD WORK IN INDIA. 
REV. ELBERT CHUTE, PALMUR. 


THE Lord is still blessing our work, and 
many have been added to the church since the 
beginning of the year. We set out on a long 
tour January 3, and returned again to the 
station April 7. Our company consisted of five 
helpers, three young men from the boarding- 
school, myself, my sister, her Bible-woman 
and Mr. Scott, a lay evangelist lately from 
Scotland, who was appointed last year as an 
assistant for this station. 

We travelled hundreds of miles, preached 
one or more times in two hundred and fifty 
different towns and villages, and sold thousands 
of Christian tracts, books, and Scripture por- 
tions. The people almost everywhere without 


exception listened to the truth with much inter- 
est, acknowledging the immorality and decep- 
tion of their own deities and the truthfulness 
of Christianity. Many times after preaching 
for hours, the people continued to listen with 
interest, and when we had finished they would 


continue to ask us to tell them more about the 
true God, heaven, and salvation. 

After returning to our camp in many places 
the people would come and say: ‘‘ We want to 
hear more about the God who gave us birth 
and how to worship Him. When we worship 
our god we prostrate ourselves before the 
image, we put our hands together and make 
dundum (salaams), and we bring pice, grain, 
and fruits and offer before it; but how can we 
worship the true God, for we cannot see 
Him?” We explain to them the attributes of 
God and show them that, He being omnipotent, 
we should not worship Him with our hands as 
if he needed anything ; that our worship must 
be a spiritual worship, not outward ceremonies 
but the love and affections of the heart. 

But having been accustomed from their 
infancy to worship such objects only as can be 
seen, and to worship these only by such acts 
and offerings as can be seen, they find it very 
difficult to comprehend how to worship an 
unseen being with a spiritual worship. To 
worship an unseen object is to them like talk- 
ing into the air. Yet after their hearts have 
been opened by the Holy Spirit to comprehend 


this worship, they will pray with as much 
fervency as we who have never been accus- 
tomed to this false worship. 

Besides preaching to crowds in the villages 
morning and evening, much of the time our 
camp was thronged with eager listeners from 
morning until night and sometimes far into the 
night, many of whom, after hearing the word, 
confessed the sinfulness of idolatry and said: 
‘*We have forsaken the true God; we have 
been ignorantly worshipping these senseless 
and lifeless stones; we will worship them no 
more, but will hereafter worship the true God 
that you have told us about.” Other indi- 
viduals, after being told of the love of God in 
sending His Son to die and redeem us from 
sin, and also the wickedness of idolatry in for- 
saking this kind and loving God, said, and 
some of them even while weeping: ‘ Igno- 
rantly I have worshipped these dumb idols, 
but now, since I have heard of the true God, 
I will do so no longer. I want the love and 
favor of God, and I want to secure heaven. 
What is this earth to me? There is no real 
and lasting happiness here. I want to secure 
eternal happiness and dwell forever with God 
the Father.” These and many other like 
expressions we hear from day to day while 
preaching. 

This whole district is being leavened with the 
truth, and I believe that there are thousands 
here, besides those who have made a public 
profession of their faith in baptism, who, 
having lost all confidence in idol worship, are 
believing in the true God, but are hindered 
from making a public profession of their faith 
because of the troubles they fear from the 
caste system and the opposition of friends and 
relatives. They desire to be Christians, and 
intend to make a profession at some time in 
the future, but they have not yet received 
courage to face the difficulties that stand in the 
way. Please remember such in prayer, that 
God may give them the strength necessary to 
make the sacrifice that will secure His favor. 

In some parts of this field there are many 
Mohammedans, especially in the district towns 
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where the government officials reside. These 
people being very fanatical and turbulent, and, 
beside, generally speaking another language 
(the Hindostanee), we have taken but little 
interest in laboring among them. Yet six or 
seven of them are members of our church here. 
They have their moulavis or sacred teachers, 
who teach them the Koran or sacred teachings 
of Mohammed as they esteem it. 

While preaching in Alumpur, a large dis- 
trict town, and having refuted all of the argu- 
ments of the Hindoos, and having shown them 
the immodesty and immorality of their religious 
system (all of which the Mohammedans enjoyed 
very much), two of their moulavis, an old and 
a young man, asked what instructions we had 
to give them. We told them that they must 
give up lying, drinking, swearing, the taking 
of the name of God in vain, adultery, bribery, 
and the worship of peerloo —a piece of brass 
made in the shape of a man’s hand, which they 
worship at an annual festival, held in remem- 
brance of a great battle which took place many 
years ago, when many of their ancestors per- 
ished. 

The Hindus, seeing that we had also con- 
demned the Mohammedan faith, thought their 
time for retaliation had now come, and they 
began to make derision of the Mohammedans. 
The old moulavi, hearing this, roared out like 
a wild beast with rage, ‘If they had refuted 
and demolished the Mohammedan faith as they 
have that of the Hindus, I would cut them 
down and kill them on the spot.” 

The young moulavi then asked if we believed 
that the Mohammedan religion was true, and 
that Mohammed was a prophet from God. 
We told him that as we had been preaching 
there many hours, and as it was now near mid- 
day, and very hot, we could not answer his 
question there, but if he would come to the 
tent in the afternoon we would talk with him. 
But if we did so he must promise to control 
his temper, and not get angry. This they 
agreed to do. 

After we had taken our midday meal the two 
moulavis came, and a large crowd of Hindus 
and Mohammedans followed. After shaking 
hands and giving them seats, they asked an 
answer to their question. We asked them 
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what reason they had for believing that Mo- 
hammed came from God. The old man held 
down his head and considered, for he could 
think of no answer. Mohammed, he knew, 
did no miracle and spoke no word of prophecy. 

Presently the young moulavi said, ‘*‘ No man 
could write such a book as the Koran without 
help from God.” We replied that we saw 
nothing in the Koran that needed the help of 
inspiration to write, and that learned men had 
written books on deep and difficult subjects 
without supernatural aid. Seeing that this 
answer Satisfied neither us nor the people who 
came with them, the old moulavi said that the 
New Testament said that a great prophet 
should come after the death of Christ, and 
that prophet was Mohammed. We read to 
him Mark xiv. 21, 22, where Christ warns his 
disciples against false prophets who would 
come and deceive the very elect if possible. 

He said that that verse was not in the New 
Testament, and that we were trying to deceive 
him. We showed him the words, but as he 
could not read Telugu we gave the book to a 
Hindu near by who read again the same 
words. He then asked if we had not a Hindu- 
stanee New Testament. We replied that we 
had sold them all, but if he found the words 
which he formerly mentioned in the New 
Testament I would forfeit to him a thousand 
rupees. 

He then asked us what reasons we had to 
believe that Christ came from God, to which 
we replied that we had good reasons for believ- 
ing so, but that he must first answer our ques- 
tion, and then we would answer his. After 
remaining some time longer, not being able to 
give any proper answer, they arose, made their 
salaams, and left. The crowd remained. The 
impression regarding the deception of the 
Mohammedan religion which they had re- 
ceived in the former part of the day being still 
further strengthened by what they had heard 
at the tent, they listened for a long time with 
much interest to our preaching. Thus the 
Lord gave us a complete victory over all of 
the opposers of His word. 

The Hindus are in the habit of holding 
annual festivals in certain villages in honor of 
the village god when the idol is taken from 


the temple and put upon a cumbrous, four- 
wheeled vehicle called tara (or chariot), to 
which long ropes are attached, and it is drawn 
by those attending the festival. Many thou- 
sands of people from the surrounding country 
are in the habit of attending these festivals. 
Some attend to trade in merchandise, some to 
buy and sell cattle, some to spend a holiday 
and enjoy the society of their friends, and 
some to worship the idol. We sometimes at- 
tend them for the purpose of selling Christian 
literature. But we have generally found them 
to be very unprofitable places for preaching, as 
the people are not contented to remain suffi- 
ciently long in one place to hear enough of the 
gospel to be of any use to them. 

One morning before daybreak we struck tent 
and set out for a village six miles distant. On 
the way we had to pass a village where one of 
these festivals was to be held on that day. I 
had not intended to stop at this festival, fear- 
ing the time might be wasted, as we were near 
the end of our tour, and had sold all of our 
books ; and as the hot season had now well set 
in, I (having been attacked with fever a number 
of times while on this tour) thinking it unsafe 
to remain longer in tent, was anxious to be 
pushing on toward Palmur. 

When we arrived at the village where the 
festival was to be held, more than a hundred 
people, chiefly Brahmins, had already gathered 
there. When they heard that it was my inten- 
tion to camp at the village beyond, they sur- 
rounded our carriage and plied every argument 
they thought would have any effect to persuade 
us to stop to the festival. They said that there 
would be more than thirty thousand people 
there, and that there would be an excellent 
opportunity to preach to them; that there was 
good shade near the festal grounds in which 
we might pitch our tent, that there was plenty 
of good water, and that they would supply pro- 
visions for ourselves, horse, and buffaloes. 
Still I determined not to stop, feeling that we 
had no time to lose. 

Then a Mohammedan who, having seen a 
few English people before, thought he knew 
more about the customs of Christian civiliza- 
tion than the others, said: ‘‘I will manage it. 
These English people are not like us; we care 
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nothing for the preferences of our women, but 
they will always do what their women tell 
them. I will persuade his sister, and if she 
asks him to remain he will.” So many of them 
began to besiege my sister, to persuade her to 
consent to stop. Seeing their earnestness, and 
fearing that they might be offended should we 
proceed on our journey, I consented to remain, 
and pitched our camp under two large tamarind 
trees near the festal ground. 

The festival continued three days. We re- 
mained two days, during which time the tent 
was crowded from morning until night, and far 
into the night, and ofttimes as far out as our 
voice could reach, with interested hearers, who 
after listening for hours would still continue to 
ask questions, wishing to hear more. On the 
second day I was attacked with a severe fever, 
but I had my bed moved into the back room 
or bathroom of the tent, and the preaching 
continued undisturbed. Seldom have we ever 
had a more blessed time for preaching the 
gospel. I am confident that many were the 
seeds of truth spoken those two days that will 
spring up in the hearts of many to yield an 
abundant harvest. 

I could relate many other incidents in con- 
nection with this tour that were juteresting to 
us, and would without doubt be so to you, but 
time and space will not permit. 

The great need of these people-is the gospel. 
In the district where they have not yet ‘felt 
the influence of Christian civilization they are 
sunken in ignorance and vice beyond concep- 
tion or belief. 

If those in Christian lands who say that the 
heathen can be saved without the gospel could 
see these people as they are and were able to 
converse with them for a short time, they would 
be ashamed of their assertions. How much 
they need the enlightening and purifying in- 
fluences of Christianity can be properly appre- 
ciated by those only who are conversant with 
them. This need is observed in their physical 
as well as their spiritual condition. In many 
of the villages the people almost wallow in 
filth. There are holes filled with decaying 
garbage and standing water, emitting their foul 
odors on every side. If you enter their houses 
it is no better. Cattle, horses, buffaloes, and 
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people occupy the same apartments. I have 
seen more than twenty cattle, eight or ten 
buffaloes, and two horses enter the house of 
the Brahmin serenam (the chief officer of the 
village), to be stabled for the night in the same 
apartment with the family. This house was 
about thirty by fifty feet in size. The houses 
here are constructed with mud walls and flat 


roofs about eight or ten feet from the ground, - 


with eight to twelve inches of mud on the top, 
without windows and with but one door in the 
side, common for cattle and people alike. No 
» air can enter except at the door, and as that is 
always shut at night, you can form some idea 
of the stench the family must endure during 
the close nights of this hot country. Who 
can wonder that plague and pestilence carry off 
whole villages within a few days? 

While on our last tour one of our high caste 
Christians (a farmer) asked us to visit his 
family. His house was about twenty by thirty 
feet, all in one apartment. One third of the 


house at one end was raised about three feet 
from the ground, to prevent the cattle tramp- 


ing upon the family while sleeping. This part 
was occupied by the father, mother, three 
daughters, the youngest nearly full gown, and 
one grown up son. The cattle were away to 
pasture during the day, and the door was open, 
yet we were almost suffocated with the odor 
arising from the dirt and mud floors, and had 
to hurry out where we could breathe the fresh 
air. 

While passing along the streets of a large 
town, I saw a man standing beside his door 
with his four-year-old child in his arms. The 
child’s whole figure was swelled out round and 
taut with dropsy, while from under the door 
and to some distance out into the street was 
running a stream of filth from the stable. “A 
good subject for the artist—filth and its 
effects,” I remarked. 

The moral state of this people is loathsome 
in the extreme. It is doubtful if there is a pure 
man among a thousand. I have seen the chief 
men of towns and villages stand without shame 
and argue that it was a meritorious act to 
commit fornication or adultery. 

Four years ago, when we had about seventy 
Coolies employed in building the mission 
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bungalow, a fire broke out among the thatched 
houses in the town. The dry thatch of straw 
and leaves burned like tinder. The occu- 
pants were attending a festival some miles dis- 
tant. One third of the town would soon have 
been swept away, but on seeing the flames | 
sent my overseer with the coolies to put out 
the fire. When they came near the burning 
houses they saw more than two hundred peo- 
ple gathered there, not one of whom was 
making any effort to stop the progress of the 
fire, but all were laughing and enjoying it as 
our people would enjoy a bonfire at home. 
My overseer ordered the coolies to take water 
from a large irrigation well near by and quench 
the fire. A number of men near by forbid 
them touching the water, saying that it would 
defile the well, many of the coolies being out- 
caste men. Though a Christian, this was too 
much for the patience of my overseer ; in anger 
he struck some of those who stood near, and 
they were all afraid and ran away. The coolies 
then dipped up the water, and the fire was 
soon subdued. The poor people on returning 
from the festival blessed us for saving their 
homes. 

While camping at a village, a boy while tak- 
ing water from a well, fell in, and was liable to 
drown, while his sister stood near beating her 
breast and could render him no assistance. 
An out-caste boy seeing the occurrence jumped 
into the well, and brought out the drowning 
boy. The chief man of the village, in anger, 
abused and threatened the boy severely, say- 
ing that he should have let the boy drown 
rather than defile the well. 

A Brahmin, who has been in the habit of 
deceiving the people in this district, for some 
time, came to the mission bungalow to-day. 
He claimed that through the assistance of the 
deities, and by reading the stars, he could tell 
any word that we might write in secret. De- 
siring to find out and expose his deception to 
the people, I determined to examine his claims 
if he would agree. I told him that I doubted 
his ability to do as he said, but would examine 
if he would permit. He gave me a piece of 
paper, a pencil, and a book to write on, and 
told me to write a word in Telugu. I took it 
to a distance and wrote a word, and put it in 
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my pocket, returning the book and pencil to 
the Brahmin. He went to the other side of 
the bungalow for a minute, and then came and 
told me the word I had written. I was some- 
what surprised, but thinking he saw me while 
writing, and therefore knew the word, I took 
another paper from him and wrote the word in 
a private room. He soon returned and told 
me the word I had written. 

I was much surprised, and it set me thinking 
how I could account for it. I began to think 
that it must be in the book that he gave me to 
write on. The book was covered with brown 
paper, so I thought that he must have some 
black copying paper between the brown paper 
cover and the book. I took another paper 
from him to write on, took the book and pencil 
as before, and went into a private room and 
examined the book, unfolding and taking off 
the brown paper cover. I found, as | ex- 
pected, a sheet of copying paper, and under 
that six or eight sheets of white paper. This 
was the arrangement on each cover of the 
book. I carefully replaced everything as I 
had found it, and wrote the word, placing the 
paper on the table, and not on the back of the 
book, and handed the book and pencil to him 
as before. He went as before, but came back, 
saying that I must write again. I gave the 
paper to my sister, and told her his trick. She 
wrote a word and we asked him to tell what 
she had written, but he soon came back and 
said we must write again. Mr. Scott also took 
the paper and wrote, but the Brahmin soon 
returned, saying that the stars were not good 
to-day, and therefore he could not tell the 
words we had written. 

We then turned off the cover from his book 
and showed him and a number of others from 
the town, who had come to see him perform, 
his deception. We took the copying paper 
and placed it between sheets of other paper, 
wrote on it, and showed them how it would 
copy. He was a sorrowful man, but we were 
happy that this prop to idolatry could be taken 
away, and thereby many other such props 
weakened. He begged of us all not to expose 
the trick, saying that was the only way he had 
to make a living, and that rich Brahmins and 
kings had offered him hundreds of rupees if he 
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would reveal to them the secret, but that he 


had shown no one. I lectured him for some 
time upon the wickedness of such a course, 
and showed him that he was not only going 
to ruin himself, but deceiving and dragging 
thousands of others down with him. But 
nothing could make any impression upon him. 
‘* His god is his belly,” and this he must do 
for his stomach’s sake. 

Such a state of humanity as is illustrated by 
the above mentioned examples is the legiti- 
mate offspring of idolatry. How can such a 
people, cruel, unsympathetic, and _ selfish, 
steeped in iniquity, with almost the last traces 
of modesty and morality erased from their 
consciences, be said to be fit to enter heaven, 
that pure and holy place, the first law of which 
is love and self-denial for the good of others, 
without the enlightening and purifying influ- 
ences of the gospel, and the convicting and 
converting influence.of the Holy Spirit ? 

We have now a large school. It is pro- 
gressing nicely. Our head teacher is a Brah- 
min convert to Christianity, a Baptist, and 
well informed, especially in the doctrines of 
the Bible. We teach arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, church and political history, poetical 
anthology, etc., but concentrate our energies 
chiefly upon the teaching of the Bible. We 
make that ¢he lesson of the school, spending 
more time upon it than upon any other lesson. 

We have set but one object before us, that 
of the evangelization of the heathen, and we 
strive to make everything in our mission work 
serve the attainment of that end. In all of 
our labor and sacrifice we remember that ‘ It 
is God that giveth the increase.” Let us then 
pray that He may pour out His Spirit upon His 
work here, that we may realize His presence, 
and that our hearts may be rejoiced, and His 
name glorified in the salvation of many of the 
heathen. 


OnE and one half millions of dollars was 
given, it is said, 7 one day, not long ago, at 
the shrine of the great heathen god at Calcutta, 
a token of the devotion of the people to this 


false deity ; and yet we Baptists of the North- 
ern states of America, ‘‘ worshippers ” of Him 
who gave up all for us, have been able to raise 
only about half this sum in a year. 
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TWO NEW MISSION STATIONS, 


REV. ALFRED C. FULLER, ONGOLE, INDIA. 


Ir was the twenty-third of May. We were 
sitting in the dining-room of the mission bun- 
galow at Ongole— three men—and had nearly 
finished breakfast; the group of three consti- 
tuted the entire household which, ordinarily, 
comprised but two, as I keep house by myself, 
at Kottapatam, ten miles away. I had come 
up a few days before, and was now preparing 
toreturn. During breakfast our conversation 
had wandered here and there, and, as was 
natural, our minds dwelt somewhat upon 
matters over the sea, for the American mail 
had come in only an hour before, being brought 
for the last seventy-three miles on the backs of 
men. 

As we were sitting back in our chairs a pause 
came in the conversation, and Dr. Clough said, 
“There is a matter that I have been intending 
to bring up at some time, and perhaps I may 
as well speak of it now as at any time.” Then 
he began telling us of districts to the west, 
about forty miles distant, where there had been 
work done in time past, and where, at present, 
native preachers and teachers are still at work. 
These districts are now under the supervision 
of Dr. Clough, and they form part of the parish 
of the Ongole Church. Some of the Christians 
of these districts live sixty miles from Ongole, 
which is too great a distance for any church to 
exert its influence with proper efficiency, and 
especially so as this is not a region of electric 
and steam communication, but of slow-going 
bullocks and of roads none too good. 

After telling us of the people and of the work 
somewhat at length, Dr. Clough intimated that 
we might take these two districts as our pro- 
spective fields, and proposed that after the heat 
of the day was over we should walk out to 
where we could see the hills of these districts 
in the distance. 

So at evening-time, on that day, we three — 
Dr. Clough, Mr. Levering, and I— might have 
been seen climbing to the summit of that rocky 
tidge, of which the renowned Prayer-meeting 
Hill forms a spur, From this height we looked 
far across the great plain below in the direction 


of the setting sun to the hills which Dr. Clough 
pointed out to us. Those directly west marked . 
the district of Podili, and those a little to the 
north that of Darsi—the two districts which 
he proposed to set off for us. By this time the 
sun had gone down, and the hills stood out 
sharp cut against the western sky. After we 
had thus, for the first time, looked upon our 
fields that are to be, though from afar, it made 
us feel more strongly the fact of the reality of 
our work, and inspired us with more definite- 
ness of purpose. 

We started back by the way of Prayer-meet- 
ing Hill, where we paused on the little plot of 
ground fenced off from the rest, the spot which 
has so long been hallowed as the place where 
Mr. Jewett, with three believing disciples, so 
earnestly strove with the Spirit of God in effec- 
tual prayer for a blessing. Here, under the 
gorgeous sunset, with uncovered heads and 
with our faces in the direction of the western 
hills, we asked God’s blessing upon the new 
undertaking. 

There is much to be done before these two 
new missions can be completely equipped. 
Land must be bought, and houses built; and 
what is fully as important as all this, we must 
quickly perfect our knowledge of the language, 
which is, at present, with our few months’ 
study, far too small to be of much service to 
us. It is well, however, to do our building 
while our time is not so valuable to us as it 
will be when we shall have acquired the lan- 
guage. 

Each of these two new districts covers an 
area of about five hundred square miles, and 
there is a population of more than sixty thou- 
sand in each, which is enough for any one man 
to answer to God for. 

Dr. Clough proposes to give us full charge 
of these fields Oct. 1, '894, and till then we 
are to acquaint ourselves with our workers and 
with our districts, so that by that time we hope 
to have our houses finished and everything 
ready, with a good knowledge of the language, 
to take up the work and carry it on vigorously, 
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THREE CHARACTERISTICS OF PRIMITIVE RACES. 


REV. W. W. 


WE hear much of the infancy of the race, 
of the cradle days and cradle songs of the 
animalcula humana. 1 am not so sure that 
these imaginative lacteal days are past. The 
childhood of Europe was the mature age of 
Egypt and Babylonia. Now, as then, one 
section of the race has grown into the dis- 
course of manhood while another is indulging 
in bibs and prattle. The mountain races of 
Asia are still in their childhood, with child- 
hood’s passion and piggishness, imagination 
and credulity. The weak bear the burdens of 
the strong, the fancy plays with pictures, the 
ear is tickled with harmonious sounds. Music, 
imagination, and selfishness are the three 
characteristic virtues. 

Music. — Every child, whether individual or 
racial, likes noise; but he likes it in tune and 
time. He is a natural drummer, and beats 
everything for its concordant sounds. He is 
charmed by lullabies long before he can articu- 
late a name. The intoning of the ritual is 
a relic of barbarism. All primitive peoples 
chant their fanciful credulous rhymes. 

The Shans, among whom my lot as a mis- 
sionary falls, are no exception to the rule. 
Theirs is the only country in the world, so far 
as I know, in which every library is made up 
solely of poetical works. The ratio of foot- 
notes to poems in an ordinary volume of 
English verse is larger than that of prose to 
metrical lines in the Shan literature. These 
metrical compositions, properly speaking, are 
never read. They are intoned, the voice 
rising and falling in cadences like an old-time 
preacher's ministerial tones. In missionary 
work among such a people there will ever be 
a large place for song. A gospel hymn and 
an Estey organ will call more of them together 
and hold them longer than the sweet simplicity 
of a Spurgeon or the fervid eloquence of a 
Phillips Brooks. 

IMAGINATION. — But back of the metre and 
the cadences is the imaginative treatment of 
the subject. The words are pictures. Every- 
thing is given in the concrete: wealth is dia- 
monds and gold; sweetness, a fragrant flower ; 
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affections, rivals and lovers. Instead of mo- 
tives, their literature paints the act itself: a 
literature as objective and picturesque as a 
page of Greek mythology or a chapter from 
the book of Job. 

This characteristic has its missionary value, 
its hint for evangelistic work. 1 believe it true 
that, for primitive peoples, the first chapters 
of Genesis have more teaching power than the 
first chapters of Paul to the Romans. The 
exploits of Joseph, the wonders of Egypt, the 
thunders of Sinai, the ark of the covenant, 
Joshua with his rams’ horns, Gideon with his 
sword and lamp, David with his sling, Daniel 
in the den of lions, the miracles of Christ, the 
battle scenes in the life of Paul, and that bright 
consummate flower of the imagination, the 
Apocalypse— many of which are the very parts 
of the Bible the rationalist would rule out and 
the Yankee philosopher would regard as of 
little value—in teaching imaginative peoples, 
are diamonds of the first water. 

SELFISHNESS. — With the musical and im- 
aginative faculties the missionary can get on 
swimmingly. It is when we come to selfish- 
ness, the third and last of the characteristics 
mentioned, that his task is difficult. Even 
here the wrath of man must praise Him, a vice 
be converted to the uses of virtue. Disinter- 
ested love is a stranger to Sir Shan Commun- 
ity. Drummond’s ‘Greatest Thing in the 
World” is as far from his vision as Newton's 
law for the movement of the spheres. ‘‘ Keep 
what you get and catch what you can” is the 
first article in his working theology. 

‘* They are very poor, what shall we do with 
them?” asked a Shan, concerning a widow 
and her orphaned child. ‘* Throw them out, 
they do not pertain to us,” was his neighbor's 
unhesitating reply, and, turning, he begged 
medicine of the missionary to cure his itch. 
This case may be fanciful, but it is true to 
facts. The mention of medicine is suggestive; 
but I beg to begin with a ‘* Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

‘The blind see, the deaf hear, the lame 
walk —~ go, tell John what you have seen and 
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heard.” This scene is in the foreground of a 
certain historical picture. There is another 
like unto it, a beautiful painting. Modern 
theology overlooks it. The preacher puts it 
on the shelf. The light of the Gentiles out- 
dazzles the Light of the world. Take another 
view of it, and the scene is fresh and fragrant 
as roses after a summer rain: —‘‘ Ve have done 
it unto me.” We cannot honor Paul and faith 
too much, but we may honor Christ and works 
too little. Though the ten lepers cleansed 
were selfish, one came back. 

There is still a place for the ministry of 
healing. In our work among primitive peoples 
the hospital should stand between the chapel 
and the school. The philanthropy of healing 
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is a means to a highest end. 
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is more than a philanthropy. - Though it 
must needs cater more or less to selfishness, it 
** Returned to 
give glory to God” has been said once and 
may be said a thousand times again. Which- 
ever of the graces may claim the chapel and 
the school, the ministry of healing is pre- 
eminently the Arotdgé of charity. Education is 
the handmaid of religion. A ministry of 
mercy is religion itself. 

Music, imagination, selfishness —in dealing 
with these uncultured races, in being all things 
to all men, we must bend these three character- 
istics to our purpose, and sanctify them in the 
using. 


WAR AND PEACE ON THE CONGO. 
REV. P. FREDERICKSON, KINJILA. 


Up to this time affairs between the State and 
natives have been going on fairly, with the 
exception of a little stealing from bales and 
boxes. 
disappeared with their loads. The State in 
return has burned a few old houses or carried 
away a few women. 

Now things seem to take a more serious 
turn. Tuesday, the eleventh inst., the boys 
came and told me Mr. Holz, the State official, 
was killed at Ntadi, a village about five hours 
from us. At first we put no faith in it, but 
soon after some people from our village came 
with the same story, and assured us that it was 
true. Mr. Holz went to Kingo, a village close 
to Nzadi Nkisi, to command the four villages 
to make a market at the ferry crossing to 
Luvituka. The days were settled, and three 
of the kings came with their people, but one 
refused. He was brought up to the market by 
the State soldiers ; some controversy arose on 
the market place, and Mr. Holz tied up one 
woman and one of the kings, or chiefs of the 
villages. The people began to fire, and killed 
one of the soldiers. Mr. Holz fired back on 
the people, and a boy, coming round through 
alittle wood, went right up and fired on Mr. 
Holz, who fell at once, saying to his boy; 
* Nkunku, take my gun, J am dying.” 


In some cases a whole caravan has - 


I was in bed with fever when the news came, 
and was not able to go and get his body to 
bury. Mr. Nelson went to Kizantu the day 
after this happened, and would pass that way, 
and I thought would most likely bury him. On 
Thursday I was better, and although very 
weak, I turned out and went to our villages to 
get some carriers to go and see how it was. 
At dinner time, just as I was expecting the 
carriers to start off, in came Nkunku with fif- 
teen carriers bringing Mr. Holz’s body. We 
at once set about digging a grave and arrang- 
ing for the burial. At three o’clock Pp. M. our 
boys were gathered around his grave, together 
with some natives. After prayer and a short 
service, we put him down in the grave, there 
tO await the day of resurrection. 

The country is very unsettled at present, the 
people not knowing what may come next. The 
most of the villages desire to live in peace. 
When they steal, they know what punishment 
they will get if caught; but what will be done 
now that they have killed a white man, they 
know not. However, they are prepared to 
fight Bula Matadi (the State), and have killed 
and eaten the pig of unity in battle. All have 
left their villages, hiding away in other towns 
with families, or in the wood here. They wait 
for the State. Great numbers of cases and 
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bales of cloth belonging to the State have also 
been carried away by them—according to 
rumors. 

Another rumor has reached us that an officer, 
coming from Luvituku for Stanley Pool, has 
been left by his carriers and killed in a village 
called Nkasu, together with his boy; but this 
we do not believe to be true. 

We are, so far as I can judge, on friendly 
terms with the natives and have nothing to 
fear as yet. Mr. Nelson passed the villages 
where the State official was killed two days 
afterward, and spoke. to a large number of men 
in the village for about twenty minutes. They 
were all in possession of guns. They told him 
that they had killed the white man, and wished 
Nelson to pass on. He went to Kizantu and 
returned the same way, without being troubled 
in the least. 

Stealing is the greatest trouble we have on 


‘our station, but as yet has been bearable. 


A woman suffering from jaundice stayed here 
some days for medicine. She began to get 
better. One morning when she was to come 
for medicine, we were told that she had left the 
night before, together with her mother, and 
she had taken with her the mat which she had 
to lie on. An old woman came from a village 
about four hours from here and stayed to work. 
We did the best we could for her; not only 
paid her but gave her food, which is against 
our rule. She was at our meetings every morn- 
ing. On two mornings she was not a little 
moved by the word. The poor old woman 
rose to pray and lost herself in tears for some 
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time before she could say anything. Yet when 
she left she stole a cooking pot from us. 

Our store has been entered a few times. 
On one occasion I lost about £3 worth of 
goods. The other night some one went into 
Mr. Nelson’s store and stole about the value of 
£3 more. 

When we are able to get out to the villages, 
as a rule the people listen willingly to the 
word of God, but very few come to the station. 
When I was down country at Christmas to 
meet Mrs. Frederickson and also for my health, 
the state people burned down houses and drove 
away three villages close to our station; that 
makes four villages driven away from our 
station. The people went farther away to 
build and so our work was made more difficult. 
My health has been very poor all along. 

Last month we had the pleasure of baptizing 
three young men on confession of their faith. 
They were the most promising boys in appear- 
ance I have baptized here. May our God by 
His Spirit lead them on His way! There are 
many difficulties and temptations for these 
boys, and our joy is sometimes overshadowed 
by the fall of one from whom we expected 
much. The converts here are, | believe, grow- 
ing in grace, and in some of them I have had 
the pleasure of seeing a great change for the 
better. Praise the Lord! 

To-morrow we are going to give our school 
a little vacation. Mrs Frederickson and Mrs. 
Nelson have worked hard, and real good prog- 
ress has been made with many of the boys. 


KO SHWE OUNG. 
MRS. M. B. INGALLS, THONGZE, BURMA. 


It was thé hot season in Burma when I 
went forth with a party of workers to the Lep- 
padan district. There was no railroad then, 
and the distance of twelve miles was a rough 
cart trip, lasting from the hour of four Pp. M. 
to the next day at eight A. M. We were all 
bruised and tired. After our buffaloes were 
put out to feed, and the girls and boys were 
busy over the rice and curry pots, the preach- 
ers and Bible-women gathered under and about 
my cart for prayer. Then we piled up our 


books and clothes for pillows, and closed our 
eyes for a little rest. 

The sound of voices fell upon my ears. | 
pulled my handkerchief from my face, and, 
looking out, saw a group of Burman men and 
a yellow-robed priest who stood wondering 
about the travellers. The girls told them who 
we were, and the men replied : — 

‘Oh! you are Jesus’ people, the heretics,” 
and one of them, to show his contempt, spat 
upon the ground ; but the priest shook his head 
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at him, and I heard him say, ‘‘I have read 
some of their books, and it is a good story if 
true.” - 

This gave courage to my old Bible-woman, 
and she crawled out, and putting her hands in 
a respectful form replied : — 

“It isa true story. We are the disciples of 
the God who created this world. He made 
that heaven, these forest trees, and all that 
there is in this world, and He created the first 
man and woman, and presented all this to 
them.” 

The priest had sat down on a fallen tree, 
and was interested, but when he saw the 
speaker was ‘a woman, he put his hands before 
his face, and made some kind of an exclama- 
tion! 

This was the time for help, so the white 
foreign woman-teacher (they had never seen a 
white woman before) came forth and continued 
the story, which was listened to with respect, 
but the priest said : — 

“‘ This is not the way of our forefathers, and 
I'll never be one with you. It is a false story.” 

That night we moved on to Ban-degaon. 
There were no Christians in that place, so we 
took up our abode under some trees. We 
were counted as heretics, and so we did not 
attempt to borrow anything for our use. We 
had no dishes, so we bought the large leaves 
which hung from the plantain trees, and these 
were our plates and table-spread for a fort- 
night. This was the place where I was chal- 
lenged to a great discussion with the Buddhist 
archbishop and his priests, and which a certain 
Dr. S. of Cleveland was pleased to call ‘* my 
Tutheran council.” We had great creeds, but 
they frightened my Melancthon, and that night 
we sought other quarters. 

Our friendly priest had sat on the platform 
with the other priests at the feet of the arch- 
bishop, but he was indignant at our treatment, 
and came off to say he had received much light 
from the discussion, and begged for a Testa- 
ment, which he concealed under his robe. 

Two months after we went again to that 
place, and then we were sheltered in the homes 
of the people, and the fruit of that plantain 
garden was freely bestowed upon us. Though 
we were called ‘‘ Jesus Christ’s people” the 
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youth were gathered into a school to learn this 
new religion. 

A few months after that we went again, and 
then seventeen men and women were baptized 
in that little stream over which the Buddhist 
priests had made their vows toGaudama. The 
friendly priest was there in a lay dress, but he 
was too proud to join that number in this rite, 
though he stood under my umbrella and looked. 
into my hymn book, and when we prayed he 
covered his face with his hands. 

‘*T'll wait a little,” he said, as we left the 
village; but the day came when he waited for 
us, and then it was a humble call, ‘* Let me 
pay my vows in the presence of these people.” 

The pastor’s record book is before me : — 

‘* The mamma helped me, and we made a 
sermon on Luke xv. Io, and I had a good time 
of preaching, and then our ex-priest, Ko Shwe 
Oung, went down into the water and was 
baptized. He was the noted priest of that 
district, and three of his old disciples followed 
him. Men and women gathered about to see 
if his face was different, and he came out 
boldly and told them of the zew heart which 
they could not see. He has opened a school, 
but it is so much a Bible school that they do 
not make much progress in secular branchcs, 
and the people do not care for such a school.” 

Thirty years of record in heaven! Ko Shwe 
Oung became a faithful preacher ot Christ, and 
on his Christian character there is no blot. 
He stood firm and strong, and there are many 
who call him their spiritual teacher. He was 
ill, and sent for me. I went, and he said: — 

‘* My work here is done; my pilgrimage is 
ended. When I close my eyes I see loved 
ones on the other side of the Jordan. I see 
the heavenly Canaan. I have not seen Jesus 
yet, but the first story you told me, mamma, 
under those trees, is true, and He is making a 
place for me. O teacheress, what if they had 
not sent you with the blessed tidings! I am 
now saved, and my wife and four children will 
be with me.” 

He was weak, but he made a great effort to 
sit up, and he talked a long time. I cannot 
recall all he said, but I remember some of his 
words. 

He bade me never be discouraged about the 
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Buddhist people. ‘‘ You may remember how 
proud I was,” he said, ‘* but the word of God 
was a sharp two-edged sword. My heart was 
broken and I fell at the feet of Jesus, but was 
raised up by His love and power to a new life.” 

He said he had desired to see the people of 
America, as he had seen Dr. Smith and R. O. 
Fuller and Mrs. Bainbridge, and now the great 
teacheress, Mrs. Gates. 

‘* But I shall see them all up yonder, and we 
shall speak the same language.” And then a 
little prayer went up for those who are still 
alive. 

Some of the friends at Fayetteville, Marion, 
Cleveland, and Rochester will recall the name 
of their preacher, Ko Shwe Oung, or Moung 
Shwe Oung, and may loving prayers go up for 
the widow and orphans. 

A week passed, and now I have been tosee his 
speechless form laid away in the grave. There 
are some in America who will sympathize and 
shed tears of sorrow for me, as they did in 
former years when I told them that another of 
my preachers had gone. ‘God help you,” 
they said, and may I again have that prayer. 

These old men from the ranks of Buddhism 
are a great loss to me. The young workers 
can find the Bible references, understand the 
maps, read the do, re, mi, and repeat Bible 
histories ; but they cannot stand by the side of 
these men who have been split off of that great 
rock, and can say to the Buddhist priest and 
layman : — 
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‘We know it all. We have studied that 
law, and there is no salvation there.” 

Some of these workers have sometimes tried 
me by their stupidity over our doctrines and 
customs, but they have been earnest, humble, 
enthusiastic men; they have been faithful, lov- 
ing, kind, and loyal to their woman teacher, 
and it is hard to lose them from the ranks 
here. 

Last month I told you of the death of a good 
colporter. He knew several languages, had 
some knowledge of medicine and other talents, 
but he laid them at the Master’s feet, and I 
selected him as the Mrs. Bucknell colporter. 
He had grand good plans for colportage, and I 
was often surprised at his wonderful expecta- 
tion of great ingatherings from the mountain 
and jungle districts. He had some special 
work to do for the cause here, and then he was 
to go forth to other regions ; but his work was 
done, and we think of him, the sealed one, up 
yonder with the palms of victory before the 
Lamb. 

These two workers leave a good name for 
the cause, and I wish to say from my heart, 
‘* Thy will be done.” The seed which is now 
in the hearts of some will be reaped for the 
garner of the Lord. Rev. xv. 13 will be our 
memorial text to-morrow as we gather to speak 
of the good workers. 

My kind regards to the friends who write to 
me. 


**A PEOPLE WITHOUT A COUNTRY.” 
BY JOSEPHINE STAHL, IN ‘‘ HEATHEN WOMAN'S FRIEND.” 


WHEN Sir Walter Scott wrote those lines, 
‘* Breathes there a man with soul so dead,” he 
probably did not know that there was a whole 
race of people whose hearts would ‘ ne’er with- 
in them burn” at the thought of their native 
land. But this is true of the Eurasians of 
India. As the name indicates, the Eurasians 
are a mixed race, descendants of Europeans 
and Asiatics. Their history dates from the 
time the East India Company established a 
trade with India, two hundred and fifty years 
ago. At present they number in India and 
Malaysia more than two hundred thousand. 


In the nationality of the present generation 
there is every possible degree of nearness to, 
or remoteness from, the pure native. Take, 
for instance, the children in one of our schools. 
In some cases the pure native element is 
several generations back, with perhaps several 
pure Europeans in the ancestry since. These 
children are usually fair, and have the Euro- 
pean cast of features. But there are others 
whose mothers are pure natives and fathers 
Europeans, or else themselves Eurasian, s0 
that in one school there will be every shade of 
color, from very fair to quite dark. 
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In dress, manner of living, language, cus- 
toms, and religion, they are European, but in 
character, as in complexion and features, there 
is a commingling of both races. The state- 
ment is very often made in reference to their 
character, that they have inherited the weak- 
nesses of both races. Of course examples are 
not wanting to prove this, but there are other 
as clear instances of real strength and nobility 
of character as were ever found among any 
people. The sad fact remains, however, that 
as a people they are conscious of the shadow 
that attaches to their origin, and which makes 
them really a ‘‘ people without a country.” 
They cannot have a real love for India as their 
native land, because India belongs to the 
natives, whose relationship to themselves they 
detest. On the other hand, if they claim Eng- 
land as their native country, as most of them 
try to do, they know that in the eyes of 
Englishmen they are despised and looked 
down upon. 

They deserve our profoundest sympathy, 
and not the less from the fact that such a 
position as they occupy does not tend to 
develop the best that isin one. These people 
are a reality, however unfortunate their origin, 
and it becomes a practical question to mission- 
aries and missionary societies to know what is 
our duty toward them. Thus far most mis- 
sionary societies, especially of America, have 
confined their efforts to work among the na- 
tives. Lately, however, attention is being 
called more and more to the importance of 
pushing the work among the Eurasians — the 
“English work,” as it is called. There are 
three reasons why this work is important. 
First, they have souls to be saved or lost. 
Second, in the eyes of the natives they are 
Christians, as are all Europeans. How abso- 
lutely necessary it then becomes that they 
represent a real Christianity to the heathen 
around them. Third, when converted and 
given a Christian education and training, they 
become valuable missionary workers among 
the natives. They know the language, are in 
their native climate, and understand the pecu- 
liar Oriental character. Thus, other things 
being equal, they possess a great advantage 
over an American or European just sent out. 
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These people are not heathen, and there are 
no reports to be sent home of idols being 
thrown away or of whole communities becom- 
ing Christians. But aside from the sympathy 
we naturally feel for those who suffer from the 
circumstances of their ancestry, it is admitted 
by all that the final evangelization of India 
must depend upon native workers. The 
Catholics, quick to see an advantage, have 
established numerous schools and churches 
for Eurasians. They have in Calcutta a free 
day school for girls, with three hundred pupils 
at present. They have also various other 
schools of higher grade. 

As a class, the Eurasians are poor. Of the 
ten thousand in Calcutta, twenty-two per cent 
are receiving aid from charity in some form. 
As all manual labor is done by the lowest class 
of natives, who work for wages that would be 
a mere pittance to a European, the Eurasians 
must depend for employment on positions re- 
quiring intellectual training. Even these are 
being filled more and more by educated na- 
tives, so that it is becoming continually harder 
for Eurasians to hold their own. As our 
schools are largely self-supporting, a tuition 
fee is charged, sufficient to pay expenses, but 
applications for admission are constantly com- 
ing in from those who are unable to pay any 
fees. When turned away, as most of them 
must be, they go to the Catholic free schools. 
Those to whose stewardship the Lord has 
committed His silver and gold surely will find 
no more worthy object for its use than the 
work among the Eurasians of India. 


THE manifestation of Christ is greatest to 
those who keep His commandments. 


AMERICA less than two centuries ago was 
nothing in the world of nations. It was a 
continent full of wild Indians, a land to be 
fought for by the European nations. It was 
not giving promise of what it now is. Africa is 
now a country full of wild people, the object of 
national covetousness in Europe. If the next 
century and a half.shall do for Africa what the 
past century and a half has done for America, 
our mission work there will be well recom- 
pensed. — Rev. A. S. Hobart. 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
Rangoon Baptist College. 
Rev. David C. Gilmore. 
Rancoon, Aug. 11, 1893. 

THERE is some spiritual interest in the school, 
though not as much as I should like to see. Three 
have been baptized since schovl opened, and others 
are asking for the orlinan_e. I think the Christian 
Endeavor meeti»gs arc increasing in interest. 

Last Sunday afternoon we celebrated the first 
anniversary of the formation of the College Church. 
We started a year ago with ten constituent mem- 
bers. We have gained fourteen by baptism, and 
thirteen by letter. We have dismissed two by letter 
and lost two by death. Our net gain is twenty- 
three, our total membership being thirty-three. 
Boys who come to the school do not bring their 
letters to the church. They retain their member- 
ship in their home churches, but they enjoy all the 
privileges of membership with us. Thus, while 
growing up, they are becoming accustomed to 
church life and church work. 


The Burman Mission. 
Mrs. M. B. Ingalls. 
Tuoncze, Aug. 14, 1893. 

A woman of forty-five years was baptized 
yesterday. She studied the spelling book when 
she was twelve years old, and since she was four- 
teen has not looked at a book. She heard the word 
from a Bible-woman, and believed, and thirsted to 
know more. After six hours over books, she could 
read, and now she is an intelligent convert, and 
to-day goes forth to read and explain the story to 
her proud relations. Such a case encourages us to 
teach the young to read, and others may reap the 
seed. “God has helped me,” she said to-day as 


she went off rejoicing over her package of books. 


The Raren Mission. 


Rev. W. C. Calder. 
Mourmein, Aug. 17, 1893. 
Our Karen missionaries in Siam report that their 
work has been greatly blessed; more than thirty 
are awaiting baptism, and they are praying for 
some one to come and baptize them and administer 
the communion. One missionary, in speaking of 


the work there, said, “The whole city is awaiting 
baptism.” This may be the oriental way of putting 
it, but that a marvellous work is going on is evi- 
dent. It is the purpose of Mr. Bushell and myself 
to return from the north by way of Siam. I trust 
the one coming to relieve Mr. Bushell is sent early 
in the season, for it is exceedingly important that 
we get an early start if we accomplish what we 
should in such a journey. 

August 31. — I have recently received from the 
Government of India through Colonel Spearman, 
our commissioner here, a letter containing a copy 
of the proceedings in the trial of the five men con- 
cerned in the murder of our missionaries in Siam 
some two years ago. The Siamese government 
has sentenced them to penal servitude for life. 
Undoubtedly the murder -was due to the hatred of 
a wealthy Buddhist for Christians. Fearing lest 
Christianity would spread, he hired some carriers 
to kill the Christians. The murderers waited until 
they reached a lonely valley, and at midnight when 
the travellers were asleep they killed the five— 
three men and two women—in a most brutal 
manner. Throwing their bodies to one side they 
took whatever was of any value and burned the 
rest. Among the things carried away was a ring 
which was given to the rich man, and which being 
seen by some one on the finger of one of his wives 
finally led to his connection with the crime. 

For a long time nothing was heard of the little 
missionary party. Searchers were sent out in all 
directions; as they went they inquired for the lost 
Christians. What the wealthy trader feared has 
come to pass. Men and women in that district 
are becoming Christians. I have written of over 
thirty awaiting baptism. The crimes of the enemies 
of Christ’s kingdom have shut them up in prison 
for life, while the blood they poured out has be- 
come, as in days of old, the seed of the church. 
Where before our hearts were saddened by the 
reports of the brutal murder, they are now glad- 
dened by the good news of men and women seek- 
ing their Saviour. 


Mrg. E. B. Cross. 
Tounacoo, Aug. 17, 1893. 
The Tamil and Telugu work is growing, and 
prospering under the care of Joseph. The first 
Sabbath in June there were four baptisms, and one 
man was restored to fellowship. I think there are 
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now fifteen Christians. The school is doing very 
well under the care of Grace — Joseph’s wife — and 
there seems to be quite a little interest among the 
people. I think when Mr. Armstrong comes, the 
Tamil and Telugu people will organize a church, 
and will probably ordain Joseph as their pastor. 
It seems very suitable that it should be done. 

You have heard of our sad loss in the mission in 
the death of our beloved Miss Ambrose. Toungoo 
mourns a sister gone. Burma loses one of her 
most excellent workers. She was beloved of the 
Lord, and He has called her to rest, and she has 
entered into that rest He has prepared for them 
that love Him; and dear Miss Ambrose loved Jesus 
and His work, and she was beloved by all —her 
fellow-workers and those for whom she labored 
always beyond her strength. 

The death of Mrs. Gates is also sad. We had 
all enjoyed her so much, and hoped so much from 
her knowledge of missions gained through her 
visits to the many stations. It is a great loss when 
so noble a woman passes away, and it is especially 
sad for the home friends. 


The Shan Mission. 
Rey. M. B. Kirkpatrick, M. D. 
Tuisaw, Aug. 10, 1893. 

Last Sunday I baptized one of our school boys. 
He is the second one who comes from the monas- 
tery, wearing the yellow robe, and in less than a 
year has become an earnest Christian. Several at 
Bwe Gyo, our out-station, are asking for baptism. 
One man is a great help in preaching in the bazaar 
and bringing his friends to the meetings. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. G. N. Thomssen. 
Kurnoot, Sept. 4, 1893. 
WE love the work in Kurnool more than our 
life. If you could have attended the services yes- 
terday, you would not be surprised at our love for 
it. In the Dr. A. W. Rogers Gospel Hall, we have 
both English and Telugu Sunday schools and 
preaching services in both languages. As the 
valuable lot on which the church stands is at the 
junction of five roads, very many people are at- 
tracted by the singing and music, and stay to hear 
the gospel preached. Last year we could not get 
one outsider to enter the building where we 
Preached; while yesterday there were more out- 
siders in our church than there were members of 
the church, Every Sunday our hearts are filled 
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with joy when we see the eager listeners who listen 
so attentively to the story of Jesus and His love. 
We believe God has yet many people in this large 
town. 
Rev. J. Heinrichs. 
Vinuxonpa, Aug. 27, 1893. 

A Boarding-School. — At the beginning of 
this month, we saw our long-cherished hopes take 
effect in the organization of a boarding-school at 
this place. We could not consider this station 
properly equipped without one, especially with the 
frequent calls for new teachers and native evange- 
lists coming from various divisions of our field and 
no immediate source of supply to meet this demand. 
The purpose, therefore, for starting was not to pro- 
vide a home for the children of our underpaid 
workers, or a refuge for the poor and lazy, but to 
take a select number of the more promising and 
advanced Christian scholars from our village 
schools into training for future evangelistic service. 
The petitions from many of the caste people for 
admission into the school had, therefore, to be re- 
fused. Not only do we hope to get a number of 
workers trained in this school, but to give an im- 
petus to primary education in our villages gener- 
ally, one of the entrance requirements being that 
the child must have passed the second standard 
examination. 

Self-support. — We are conscious that such a 
school is one of the best object lessons of a mis- 
sion’s policy. We were therefore anxious to lay 
sure and proper foundations. Heretofore it has 
frequently been the case that the parents, in their 
utter ignorance, have considered it a favor conferred 
on the mission if they allowed their children to 
attend the village and station schools. Remember- 
ing the repeated calls of our Christians for the 
opening of a boarding school, and determining to 
preclude any false notions regarding its purpose, 
we announced to them that no children would be 
admitted free, and gave them to understand that 
it was the mission that extended privileges and not 
they. My dear co-workers had warned me not to 
lay down such a rule for fear that none would come. 
But being determined to take an advanced step on 
the self-support line, I announced As. 8 to one 
rupee as the monthly fee for boarders. To-day 
there are sixty names registered — thirty-four boys 
and twenty-six girls, who have complied with the 
requirements. Only a few, such as bright and 
intelligent orphans, and a few children of our 
preachers who cannot study further in their vil- 
lages, were admitted free. One of our catechists 
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pays now, and the rest have pledged themselves to 
do the same as soon as their means allow. A 
number brought the money in advance, and with 
pride laid it on my study table. The rest prom- 
ised to pay within a week and a month, or to take 
their children back. 

A thoroughly Christian school as regards 
teachers and teaching this is to be. None but 
Christians are employed, and the books of the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society are taught. 
At present we teach only the upper primary 
branches, but the intention is to raise the school 
eventually to the lower secondary standard. It is 
contemplated to put it under government super- 
vision, if not aid. I need not say that our native 
Christians, especially the workers, were both aston- 
ished and delighted at the result of our new depar- 
ture, this being the first school in our mission where 
a fixed fee is charged. But we thanked the Lord 
for the success. 

This experience has taught me that we must 
be bold in our efforts to raise the people from their 
condition of imagined helplessness, and ¢each them 
how to give for a noble purpose. They consider 
themselves unable, and will never do anything for 
themselves as long as they are held in perpetual 
tutelage by us, and as long as the native ministers 
are allowed to determine our policy with reference 
to self-support. Now that so noble a force of 
workers have come out to help us in the solution 
of our mighty problems, the question of church 
organization needs our first attention. As a Bap- 
tist mission we are not democratically organized. 
Instead of the few little oligarchies centralized in 
our mission stations, we need at least a hundred 
self-governing, self-supporting, and self-propagating 
churches, where individualism has no chance of 
hindering true spiritual growth, and independence 
may be developed. A great deal depends on laying 
proper foundations for the superstructure which we 
soon must either raise or quit work altogether. 
We have got splendid material on hand, in fact 
better than some of us have supposed. Trve belief 
in the Telugus, to my mind, signifies not continu- 
ally sustaining them in their pleas of poverty and 
inability to do anything for themselves, but in 
raising them to the serenest heights of Christian 
manhood and womanhood. 


Miss Ida Faye, M. D. 


NELtorE, Aug. 16, 1893. 
THE zenana and Bible work is going along 
smoothly, and quite often we receive women into 
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the church, who have come to Christ through the 
“ preaching” of the village Bible-women. (They 
always call their work preaching.) This work 
takes a great deal of my time, and gives me much 
less for my own line, but it is all work for the 
Master, and I am glad to do it. There is much to 
tell, but also much to do, and I have a very sick 
patient whom I must see at once. I was with her 
until twelve last night, and saw her again early this 
morning. 

God is blessing my medical work, and, up to 
this time, although I have had very serious cases, 
have not had one death. I can trace His good 
hand in many cases where I felt helpless, and can 
praise Him alone for all the successes. I shall be 
glad when I can give all my time to medical work, 
and can have time to train women for good 
Christian nurses; we need them much. 


JAPAN. 


Rev. J. L. Dearing. 
Yoxouama, Sept. 13, 1893. 
THERE is but one Baptist church in the city, and 
in that all the city work of all the missionaries, 
from Dr. Brown and Mr. Goble to the present time, 
has centred, Every city preaching-place or Sunday 


school has been made tributary to the church, and ; 


believers collected in all these places have been 
urged to attend the church, and they have done so. 
The annual report will show that for over ten years 
the church has numbered more than one hundred, 
and for five years more than two hundred. Mer- 
chants, policemen, teachers, physicians, students, 
men without business, and post office officials, make 
up the regular attendants, as well as Miss Con- 
verse’s school, which aids greatly in the service. 
Our church has a high reputation among the other 
churches of the city for order, quietness, and a 
reverent spirit in its services, and at the monthly 
union meeting of all the city churches our church 
is always well represented. 


AFRICA. 
The Gongo Plission. 
Rev. H. Richards. 
Banza MANTEKE, Aug. 1, 1893- 
SINCE reorganizing the church, and excluding 
heathenish practices, we found it necessary to have 
an abstaining church from palm-wine as well as 
from rum and gin. The church could not be 4 
strong protest against the influx of strong drink 
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into the country except as a temperance church. 
If we were more lax, no doubt our numbers would 
increase for a time, but we should soon lose in 
power. Some of our home friends will perhaps be 
inclined to think we are hardshell Baptists, but we 
are not, though perhaps we might be well called 
backbone Baptists. The influence of the church 
in this district is now very great. Some of the 
heathen are giving up strong drink, as it keeps 
them out of mambus (troubles) they say. Since 
the year began we have had one continual stream 
of blessing. We have already baptized and re- 
ceived into the church since January 1, one hun- 
dred and sixty-six souls, and the Lord is adding to 
them almost daily those that are saved. The mem- 
bers are spiritual and very earnest. Formerly 
nearly all the members were adults, but now we 
are baptizing many young people from our schools, 
and we hope great things from them. They give 
greater satisfaction. As the gospel work reaches 
heathen villages, we can open new schools and win 
the children for Christ. 

Our weak point now is lack of education. We 
must push on in this direction in order to raise a 
staff of native teachers, evangelists, and pastors. 
If the work is to be strong and aggressive, we must 
educate the Christians so far as to be able to read 
and teach the Scriptures intelligently. 


We are developing the spirit of giving, and if. 


that is any proof of life, then the people here are 
more alive than ever before. The church supports 
three evangelists, its poor members, and pays a 
good share towards the medicines used. We have 
lately bought a large bell — about three hundred 
pounds — from Bishop Taylor’s mission, and it has 
been brought from Matadi to Banza Manteke on 
men’s shoulders. The church has paid for the bell 
one hundred and sixty-three dozen handkerchiefs, 
value in England 1s. 5d. per dozen, and of course 
the real value here is much more. The church has 
also paid one hundred dozen handkerchiefs for the 
new tower. The carriage cost ninety dozen hand- 
kerchiefs, and about forty dozen have been col- 
lected. If our people at home gave proportionately 
we should have no lack of funds to carry on the 
work, 

Just as I began this letter I was interrupted by 
two men, one an evangelist, and the other a strong, 
vigorous man of about thirty years, converted about 
four months ago. They were just going off two 
days’ journey to preach the gospel to a people that 
have sent time after time for some one to come and 
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tell them the good news. The name of the latter 
is Choma Nloko, who was almost demon-like in his 
opposition to the gospel, and tried all he could to 
draw and entice the weak Christians away from the 
truth. He was a great malafu (palm-wine man), 
a leader at the makinu (heathen dances), etc. One 
of our evangelists got hold of him, and his whole 
life was changed. It is a wonderful story, but time _ 
fails to tell it. I do not remember any one who ; 
developed so rapidly. He began preaching at 
once, and has been the means of bringing many 
hard sinners to Christ. Naturally influential and 
intelligent, he has learned to read, and is a power 
for good. He was one of Mr. Ingham’s capitas, 
and loved cloth, but now Mr. Ingham says I have 
spoiled him as a capita. Now his greatest ambition 
is to bring souls to Christ. One day he brought a 
gang of heathen men into the meeting. Mr. 
Ingham was there, and the house was full. After I 


. had done preaching, he stood up and addressed the 


gang he had brought in, and exhorted them to 
believe in Jesus. ‘ You see all these people,” said 
he; ‘ we were all like you, but now we are saved 
and happy, and know that the word of God is true, 
and that heathenism is a lie. I suppose,” he went 
on, ‘ Mr. Ingham wonders why I don’t get carriers, 
but I want no to bring souls to Christ, and pluck 
up the bad seed I have sown, and plant good 
seed.” He is now on his way to preach two days 
off. He has never received a cent for his work, 
I am thinking of asking the church to appoint him 
as a preacher. 

The work is making good progress, but much 
more could be done if we had more means and 
more workers. Truly the harvest is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few. We are praying for more 
workers and funds for, this work. We have grand 
prospects before us —ongo for Christ. May the 
church at home take the advantage of the present 
opportunity of giving the gospel to the Congo 
people. 

I always think of my visit to the States with 
pleasure. 

Rev. C. Nelson. 
Kinyita, July 24, 1893. 

I AM just home from an evangelizing trip of two 
days of Kisantu, the place which I hear from Mr. 
Frederickson is to be our future station. I found 
the place very thickly settled with people; they 
perhaps never have heard the word of God, but 
they are very kind to us and like to hear the 
gospel explained to them. 


Missionary News. 
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MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. — The Ladies’ Association for the 
Support of Zenana Work and Bible Women in In- 
dia and China, in connection with the English 
Baptist Missionary Society, last year expended 
£8,704 and enstained fifty eight zenana workers, 
on: hundred and seventy six native Bible-women 
and teachers, seventy-two schools with two thou- 
sand eight hundred children, and gave instruction 
to more than sixteen thousand zenana pupils, be- 
sides teaching the Bible only in thirteen hundred 
and fifty houses, and holding evangelistic services 
in one hundred and fifty villages. 


WESTERN ASIA. — There are twenty-one 
Protestant Medical Missions in Syria, of which four 
are in Jerusalem, two in Damascus, two on Mount 
Lebanon, and others in Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jaffa 
(Joppa), and other places. The Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut has a medical department which 
supplies physicians for a large number of these 
missions. Dr. Selah Merrill, United States 
counsul at Jerusalem, has carefully investigated the 
subject and is of the opinion that the number of 
Jews in Palestine is increasing very slowly if at all. 
He places the whole number at forty-two thousand, 
of whom twenty-five thousand are in Jerusalem. 


INDIA. — At present all the police judges of 
Madras are professed Christians. In India, 
religions stand as follows in the number of adher- 
ents: Hindus, 207,000,000; Mohammedans, 57,- 
000,000; Buddhists, 8,500,000; Christians, 2,250,- 
000; Sikhs, nearly 2,000,000, —— Miss Compston 
of Calcutta says that the women of India are deeply 
religious and intensely conservative. Hundreds of 
men are held back from confessing Christ by the 
influence of the female members of their families. 

The higher classes of India are encouraging 
female education. At present only one in eight 
hundred of the women and girls of India knows 
how to read. 


KOREA. — The opening of Korea to foreign 
commerce has very seriously interfered with the 
native industries. The universal Korean dress is 
white cotton cloth, and the manufacure of it form- 
erly supported a large number of people, whom the 
introduction of factory-made cloth has reduced to 


poverty. The same is true of makers of every kind 
of tools and utensils. The condition of the Koreans 
is one of extreme poverty, to which no prospect of 
relief has yet appeared. —— The religion of Korea 
is pure ancestral worship. The dress of the people 
is such as existed in China before the Manchu con- 
quest, when all Chinese were compelled: to adopt 
the pigtail in token of subjection. —— Missionary 
work began in Korea in 1884. The Presbyterians 
now have twenty-two missionaries and one hundred 
and twenty-seven church members in the country, 


JAPAN. — The Japanese call their national re- 
ligion, which is usually known to us as Shinto, 
“ Kami-no-michi” — “ The way of the gods.” The 
three cardinal principles are: (1) To honor the 
gods and love thy country; (2) to clearly under- 
stand the principles of heayen and the duty of man; 
(3) to revere the Mikado and obey the will of the 
court. The Japanese woman occupies a far 
higher position than do-her sisters of other eastern 
coutries. Nine of the sovereigns of Japan have 
been women, and, asa rule, women are respected 
and cared for in Japan. 


AFRICA. — According to latest discoveries, 
Katanga, in the southeast part of the Congo Free 
State, is one of the finest parts of Africa, and a 
promising field for European enterprise. It is 
more than, four thousand feet above the sea and 
has a good climate, a fertile soil, and rich copper 
mines. Ten years ago the Basutos were threat- 
ened with destruction by the ravages of strong 
drink. The British government prohibited the im- 
portation ef alcoholic liquors, and since then the 
Basutos have been making rapid advances in all 
respects. The Germans have succeeded in put- 
ting a great check upon the slave trade about Lake 
Tanganyika. The British occupation and mis- 
sionary work in Mashonaland, South Central Africa, 
is threatened by an attack from Lobengula, the 
powerful chief of the Matabele. The Chris- 
tian king Khama, and his people at Phalapye have 
organized a mission to the people about Lake 
Ngami, to be supported by themselves, Sixty per- 
sons were received into the church at Phalapye on 
one day. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


MAINE, $129.11. 


Bangor, 2d ch (of wh. 11.28 is fr. S. S.), 21.28; West 
Sumner, ch., 9; So. Robbinston, ch., 6.95; So. Paris, ch., 
10.75; Washington, Bapt. Asso. by Geo. W. Lord, treas., 
10.27; Sidney, rst ch., 1.72; York Asso., Layby envelope 
coll., 10.66; Hartland, ch., 5.27; South Acton, ch., 3.25; 
Hallowell, ch., 12; So. Norridgewock, ch., 3.20; Buxton 
Centre, ch. (for sup. Moung Shway Kah, a boy in Rev. J. E. 


Cummings’ School), 25; Martinville, ch., 3.56; St. George, 
1st ch., 4.50; Northport, ch., 1.70. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $146.56. : 
Newport, ist ch., Ephraim and Joel Fletcher Family Mis- 


sion Soc. (for Burma Mission), 25-14; Newport, 1st ch., 
Dea. Timothy and Lois Fletcher Family Mission Circle (for 


Mrs. Downie’s Industrial School), 60; Antrim, ch., es 
Lakeport, ch., 9; Sanbornton, 2d ch., 12; Northwood, ch., 
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3-50; Plainfield, ch., 8.17; Londonderry, ch., 5; Chester, 


ch., 5.25+ 
. VERMONT, $28.58. 


Fairfax, ch., 8.83; So. Newfane, ch., 6; Pittsford, ch., 5; 
Hubbardton, ch., 2.75; Colchester, ch., 6. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $857.08.. 


Norton, B. Y. P. U., 2; Middleboro, Central ch., B. Y. P. 
U. (for work in China, care Rev. L. A. Gould), 20; Win- 
chester, ch., 10.60; Needham, 1st ch., C. E. Soc. (for sup. 
Aung Min, nat. pr., care Rev. E. Grigg) ,15; Boston, Sw.ch., 
10.85; Fall antag i M. Leonard, 50; East Boston, Trinity 
ch., Missionary Guards (of wh. 5.97 is for Toopille John, 
Madras, India), 31-335 So. Framingham, ch., 5.36; Boston, a 
friend, 1; Norwood, Arthur C. Morse (for sup. boy in Dr. 
Clough’s School), 1; Chelmsford, 1st ch., 7; Rowe, ch., 2; 
Newton Centre, 1st ch. of Newton, 233.77; Worcester, Lin- 
coln-sq. ch., 91.10; North Adams, a friend (for sup. nat. pr., 
care Rev. : R. Goddard), 16; Clinton, S. S., 6.69; Weston, 
Y. P. U., 5; Rockland, ch., 4; Winter Hill, Y. P. S.C E., 
4-15; W. Royalston, ch., 5; Greenville, ch., in Leicester, 
16% Dighton, ch., 7.75; Springfield, Highland Y. P. S. C. 

+, 1.44; Marblehead, rst ch., 10; Petersham, ch., 4; Newton 
Centre, friends (for 6 mos. sup. Vidavaloori Nursu, care Rev. 
R. illiams, D.), 50; Chelsea, Cary-ave. ch., 7.07; 
Athol, ch., 26; Lynn, East ch., Y. P. S. C. E. (for b. w., 
care Rey. J. L. Dearing), 50; Boston, Dudley-st ch., coll. at 
ae say Meeting, 62.31; Wenham, ch., 20; Worcester, 
Sw. ch., Y. P. Soc. (for Mg Yaw Ba, care Rev. J. E. 
Cummings, Henzada, Burma), 100; West Acton, ch., 9.50. 


RHODE ISLAND, $605.82. 


Wickford, rst ch., 28.40; Pawtucket, 1st ch., 190; North 
Tiverton, Temple Chapel, aa members, 7.28; Providence, 
Union ch. (for the Ongole Mission, care Dr. Clough), 5; 
Providence, Union ch., 88.66; Pawtucket, 1st ch., 107.58; 
Providence, Cranston-st. ch. (for sup. Moung See Dee), 18.- 
75; Saunderstown, Narraganset ch., 4; Pawtucket, Wood- 
lawn ch., 9; Providence, Friendship-st. ch., 72.11; Newport, 
Central ch., 35-993 New Shoreham, tst ch., 9.05; East Provi- 
dence, Rev. H. F. Barnes (for the West China Hospital), 10. 


CONNECTICUT, $427.14. 


New Britain, ch., E. M. W., 15; New Haven, Grand-ave. 
ch., 51.20; North Lyme, ch., 10; Old Lyme, ch., 2; Deep 
River, ch., 122.94; Meriden, 1st Sw. ch. Y. P. S. (for Western 
Mission), 50; Brooklyn, ch., 5; Bloomfield, ch., 19.50; Meri- 

n, Ellen D. Hart, annl. cont. (for sup. nat. pr. in 
Burma), 50; Meriden, E. B. Hart, ann’l cont. (for sup. 
nat. pr. in China), 100; New Hartford, ch., 1.50. 


NEW YORK, $836.33. 


Albany, 1st S. S. centennial offering, 11.26; Kelloggville, 
coll., 2.40; Evans, ch.,1; Poughkeepsie, S. S. (tow. sup. Ko 
Shwe Knin, Moung Kinan and Moung Chet, care Rev. W. 
F. Thomas), 75; Lows Corner, ch. (for sup. nat. pr. care 
Rev. E. Tribolet), 50; Glens Falls, Y. P. S. C. E. (for the 
purchase of an organ for use of Rev. L. W. Cronkhite), 30; 
Albion, Clara E. W. Sawyer, 10; Hoosick Falls, friends (for 
sup. I La, care Mrs. Mix), 25; Dundee, ch.,9; Wayne, ch., 

-10; Granville, Miss A. A. Carr, 3; Clayton, ch., 10.25; 

nton, ch., 38.50; Canisteo River, Asso., 43-633 Schenevus, 
ch., 6.85; New York, Mt. Morris ch., S. S. (tow. sup. nat. 
pr. Terraputi, Cumbum, India), 25; Yonkers, Warburton-ave. 
ch., S. S., 39.87; Wappingers Falls, Franklindale ch., 1; 
Parksville, ch., 1; Kingston, ch., 17.42; Mohopac Falls, ch., 
21; Croton Falls, ch., 32; Beekman, ch., 16.35; Pawling, 
1st ch., 11.47; Shenandoah, Rev. F. 8. Booth, 2.50; Eden, 
John F. Horton and family, 10; Adams, ch., 4.75; Aurora, 
ch., 3; Buffalo, Michigan-st. ch., 1; Boston, ch., 4.20; Eden, 
ch., 8.45; Hamburg, ch., 3.65; Holland, ch., 6; Williams- 
ville, ch., 15; Yorkshire, ch., 20; Frankiinville, ch., 2; Sala- 
manca, ch., 5; Sandusky, ch., 8; Moravia, ch., S. S.,°3; 
Sci io, ch., S. S., 12; Randolph, B. C. Willoughby and wife, 
5+ Busti, ch., 3.60; Cherry Creek, 14.02; De Wittville, ch., 
3.97; Hanover. 1st ch., 5.26; Leon, ch., 4.96; Portland, 1st 
&» 4-60; Stockton, ch., 4.36; Westfield, ch., 1.25; West 
sand, ch., 20.25; Canisteo, ch., 30; Blodgett’s Mills, S. 

+9 4°77; Dryden, 2-95; Milan, 1.63; Summer Hill, 2; Virgil, 
re Hemlock Lake, S. S. (tow. sup. Bago nat. pr. care Rev. 

G. Phillips, Tura, Assam), 12.50; Morrisville, ch., 14.50; 

nville, ch.,12; Wester'o, 6.33; Bennettsburg, ch., 13.40; 

orth Hector, 11.10; Clyde, ch., 50c; Marion, ch., S. 5., 
an Palmyra, ch., 5: do.. ‘ Little Sunheams,” 5; Rose, 
ch., 16.96; West Walworth, 1.50; Wolcott, ch., 8.37; Branch- 
Port, ch., 4-07. 
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NEW JERSEY, $201.50. 
Newark, Rev. F. Niebuhr (for use, care Rev. Geo. J. Geis 
in purchasing medicines), 10; Haddonfield, J. D. Lynde, 100; 
Freehold, ch., 79.78; West Creek, ch., 3.60; Jersey City, 
Trinity ch., 8.12. 
PENNSYLVANIA, $522.16. 


Scranton, Scranton-st. ch., 2.56; Ridley Park, ch., Y. P. Ss. 
C. E. (for Rev. 1. S. Hankin’s use at discretion), 10; West 
Liberty, E. G. Clutton, to const. Frank Clutton H. L. M., 
100; Pittsburgh, Fourth-ave. ch., 217.14; Reidsburg, Zion 
ch., 3.25; Greenville, ch., 3.75; Pine Creek, ch., 2.25; Frank- 
lin, Union ch., 2.30; New Bethlehem, ch., 10; Union, ch., 
2.35; Red Bank, ch., 2; Oil City, ch., addl., 2; Bloomfield, 
ch., 345% Orbisinia, ch., 1; Shirleysburg, ch., 3.50; War- 
rior’s Mark, ch., 1; Milesburg, ch., addl., 5; Ebensburg, 
ch., 2.50; Juniata, ch., 2; Stone Creek, ch., 1; Centre 
Union, ch., 2.80; Big Crossing, ch., 1.25; Connellsville, ch., 
an Redstone, ch., 1.75; Sugar Grove, ch., 1.50; Hazel 

un, ch., 1; N. Phila. Asso., Miss Clara J. McNair’s S. S. 
Class (for work of Rev. Isaac Cadman), 4.50; Bald Mount, 

. F. Coon, 2; Berlin; ch., 5; Annin Creek, ch., 1.50; 
Turtle Point, ch., 1.70; Coll. at Alleg. River Asso., 16.52; 
Sewickley, Mrs. Frank L. Clark (tow. educating a Chinese 
girl, care Rev. L. A. Gould), 5; Manatauna, ch., 5; Phila., 
Berean ch., 38.32; Blossburg, ch., 1.50; Brown Township, 2; 
Shippen, ch., 1; Tioga, ch., 11; Claysville, ch., 8.50; Mrs. 
Hertzog, soc; Fork Ridge, ch., 5.67; coll. at Pan Handle 
Asso., 18.57; First Lake, ch., 1.23; Northmoreland, ch., 1.50. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $15. 
Washington, Caroline E. Spalding, 15. 
WEST VIRGINIA, $411.05. 


Broad Run, Asso., 57.35; Eastern, Asso., 5.75; Goshen 
Asso., 15.86; Morgantown, ch., 15.10; do., S. S., 3; Guyan- 
dotte Asso., chs., 22.61; Harmony Asso., chs., 35.86; Jud- 
son Asso., chs., 89.48; Mt. Pisgah Asso., chs., 42.71; 
Teay’s Valley Asso., chs., 50.60; Union Asso., chs., 70.41; 


Elkins, ch., 2.32. 
VIRGINIA, $10. 

Ivanhoe, A. P. Bjerregaro, 10. 

OHIO, $1,275.42. ‘ 

Granville, D. Shepardson, 25; Dayton, 1st ch., W. D. 
Chamberlin (for Sui fu Hospital), 1,000; Adams Asso. (tow. 
sup. Nee Myo, Burma), 26.94; Andover, ch., 2; So. Thomp- 
son, ch., 3; Conneaut, rst ch., 8.77; Bloom, ch., 2.20; Mace, 
donia, ch., 2.50; Roscoe, ch., 1; Springfield, ch.,6; Vernon- 
Ch, 2 coll. at Asso., 4.20; Lindale, ch., 2.70: Newtonville, 
ch., 2; Newtown, 1; Milledgeville, J. H. Allen, 25c; New 
Vienna, ch., 4.20; Sugar Creek, ch., 1.82; Xenia, B. Y. P. 
U., a friend, 1; Granville, 1st ch. (tow. trav. suas. Rey. W. 
M. Upcraft), 11.41; Johnstown, ch., 2.10; Bellefontaine, a 
friend, 1; Casstown, S. S., 2.50; Dayton, Central ch., 34.40; 
Sidney, ‘‘ Willing Workers,” 3; Springfield, 1st ch. (tow. 
trav. exps. Rev. W. M. Uprrah, 12.72; Urbana, 1st ch., S. 
S.), 21.50; Pemberton, ch., 7; Springdale, ch., 16.02; Lou- 
donville, rst ch., 10; Delhi, G. Bascom, 5; Cincinnati, gth-st., 
ch.. Rev. J. Emory, 1; Mt. Carmel, ch., 3.66; Amity, ch., 

.58; Homer, ch., 3.25; Hopewell, ch., 3; Prospect, ch., 12; 
ronton, rst ch., g. S., 4.76; Toledo, rst ch.,9; do., Heston~ 
st. ch., W. M. C., 2.50; Duncan’s Falls, S. S., 2.49; Still- 
water, ch., 5; coll. at Asso., 2.95. 
INDIANA, $180.63. 

Poneto, ch., 2; So. Whitley, ch., 4.50; Oswego, ch., 2.50; 
Mt. Pisgah, ch., 25c; New Market, ch., 2; Evansville, Asso. 
J. B. Pettie, 85c; Olive Branch, ch., 16.10; Long Run, ch., 
4.38; Graham, ch., 2.31; Vernon, ch., 4; New Marion, ch., 
75c; Indian Kentucky, 8.21; Rykers Ridge. 1.15; South 
Bend, Sw. ch., 9; Friendship, ch., soc; Mill Creek, ch., 
4.90; Freedom, ch., 76c; New Liberty, ch., 1.25; New Provi- 
dence, ch., 1.20; Haughville, ch., 2.37; Hopewell, ch., 6.29: 
Kimberlin Creek, ch., 1.01; New Prospect, ch., 3; Vienna, 
ch., 1.95; New Lands Creek, ch., 1.30; Adams, ch., 3-77; 
Fairland, ch., 5; Greensburg, Wom. Circle, 5; Hope, ch., 4; 
Mt. Pleasant, 2d ¢ch., 17.15; S.S., 1.67; B. Y. P. U., 2.50; 
Moore’s Hill, ch., 4.40; Galveston, ch., 1.49; Young America, 
Wom. Cir., 1; Sugar Creek, S. S. (for Sau Lee), 6.42; 
Scircleville, 3; Centre, ch.,2; Wom. Cir., 1; Rossville, ch., 
2; Elizaville, Wom. Cir., 2; S. S., 3; Sharon, ch., 2.70; Jud- 
son, Asso. coll., 5; Valparaiso, Mrs. Geo. W. Wallace (tow. 
sup. b. w. care Miss Pinney), 25. 

ILLINOIS, $406.94. 


Morrisonville, Mission ch., 8; Mounds Station, ch., by 
Rev. H, H, Tilbe, 10; Belleville, gh., 13; Brighton, gh, 
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1.50; Greenville, ch., 7.80; Oak Hill, ch., 13.35; Maple Park, 
y P., 5; Fairburg, ch., 11.90; Hudson oe 8.33; Chris- 
man, Laura A. Caraway (for Bible reader in Ongole), 15; 
Fidelity, ch., 5; Martins Prairie, S. S., 2; Bethania, ch., 
14.20; Guild, Clark’s Chapel, Temple Builders (for boy on 
Congo, care J. Clark), 14.19; Ashland, ch., 2; Pleasant 
Plains, ch., 6; Chicago, Western-ave., Y. P. (tow. sup. nat. 
r.), 203 Dundee, ch., 34.50; Englewood, Covenant ch., 5; 
ons Park, E. W. Hoyle (tow. sup. nat. pr. care Rev. 2: 
M. Foster, China), 6.50; La Grange, ch., 14; Y. P., 1.48; 
Wheaton, Y. P. (tow. sup. Ulamki Ulamki, care Dr. Clough), 
asi Woodstock, S. S. (tow. sup. l’ariah, Tel. pr.), 24.40; 

rs. L. S. Page, birthday offering for grand-daughter, care 
Dr. Clough, 1: Freeport, S. S. (for stu. in Ongole), 4.38; 
Morrison, ch., 15.76; Y. P., 2; Sterling, ch., 17.32; Y- Pp. 
2.45; Matton, aa. at Asso., 7; New Liberty, ch., 2.01; 
Brimfield, ch., 10; Moline, ch., 19.31; S.S., 4.50; So. Belvi- 
dere, 5S. S., 6.75; Cedar Creek, ch., 2.50; Raritan, ch., 10.12; 
Sciota, ch., 5; St. Mary’s, coll. at Asso., 9.76; Clarkville, 
ch., 7.43; Harmony, ch., 1; Kankakee, friends (tow. sup. C. 
Nelson, Africa), 10.50. 


IOWA, $477.94. 

East Des Moines, S. S. quar. payment (tow. edu. of Earle 
Maley Peacock, care Rev. Jno. Newcomb), 7.50; Berean, 
Council Bluffs (for Central China Mission), 5; Asso. coll., 
65c; Harlan, King’s Messengers (for Central China Mission), 
%. Waverly (tow. sup. Rev. Penn Moore), 8; Rockwell, 

om. Circle, 2.35; Osage, 75.80; Carlisle, H. A. Gilley (for 
Central China Mission), 5; Winterset, Hon. F. Mott (for 
Central China Mission), 5; Kilduff, 3; Indianola (for Central 
China Mission), 30; Winterset (for Central China Mission), 
6; Knoxville (for Central China Mission), 15.02; New Salem, 
Asso. coll., 1.64; Leon, B. Y. P. U. (for nat. pr. Ongole, care 
Dr. Clough), 12.50; Cambria, B. Y. P. U. (for nat. pr. care 
Dr. Bunker), 2; Chariton, B. Y. P. U. (for nat. pr. care Dr. 
Bunker), 6.35; Russell, ch. (for Central China Mission), 19.- 
50; do., H i. Nelson (for Central China Mission), 5; Tama 
City (for Central China Mission), 9.61; Toledo (for Central 
China Mission), 2.50; So. English, S. S. (for Central China 
Mission), 3.19; What Cheer, Asso. coll. (for Central China 
Mission), 9.35; Creston (for Central China Mission), 15.35; 
Clinton, J. R. Morris (for Central China Mission), 5; Keokuk, 
Asso. coll., 6; Vinton, 15.71; Lorimer (for Central China 
Mission), 1.72; Pella, Wom. Circle (for Central China Mis- 
sion), 5; do., Miss Sarah Stewart (for Central China Mission), 
e Pleasant Grove (for Central China Mission), 1 81; Sidney, 
5. S., 2.47; Red Oak (for Central China Mission), 24; 
Council Bluffs, ist ch. (for Central China Mission), 7.75; do., 

un. B. Y. P. U. «for Central China Mission), 1.25; Kelly, 

- Y. P. U., 5; do., Florence Wortman, roc; Homer, 6.90; 
Centre, 35c; John Footney, soc; do., Abbie Curtis, 
2sc; do., B. Y. P. U. (for Central China Mission), 5; do., 
Asso. coll., 3; do., W. E. Jenison, 25c; do., R. W. Jenison, 
1; Lohrville, 6.75; Beaver, 30c; People’s, Mrs. M. A. Swain, 
2s5c; do., H. O. Stoughton, 30c; People’s, 65c; Boone, Wm. 
Benning and wife, 1; do., David Davis, 50c; Dallas Centre, 
. O. Warrington, 1; Ames, Alma elem, loc; do., 

- Kenney, 25c; North Union, soc; Pilot Mound, Amanda 


- Berry, 25c; Webster City, C. E. S., 10; do., Jun. C. E. S 


2.50; do.,ch., 48.25; Woodbine, 4.79; do. (for Central China 
Mission), 29.35; Logan Asso., coll., 2.58; do., Miss Kate 
Massie (for Central China Mission), 5; Ida Grove (for 
Central China Mission), 10.25. 

MICHIGAN, $138.60. . 

Kalamazoo, Rev. Frank Kurtz (tow. sup. of Rev. C. B. 
Antisdel of Congo Mission), 20; Detroit, Woodward-ave. ch., 
20.21; North Flushing, ch., 3; Detroit, 18th-st. ch., 29.63; 
Wakefield, Wom. Cir., 20; South Bay City, ch., 3.61; B. Y 

U., 5; Kalamazoo, Bethel ch., 21.65; S. S., 15.50. 

MINNESOTA, $105.15. 

Duluth, rst Sw. ch. (for C. T. Berglund, care Rev. E. Jan- 
son, Petalax, Finland), 5; Brooklyn Centre, Rev. A. D. 
Williams, 3.50; P. A. Gustofoson, 6; Austin-st., Andrew 
Walter (for Africa), 50; Albert Lea, Sw., 5.65; a friend, ss 
Valley, 5; Stromborg, 2s. 

WISCONSIN, $3. 

Bangor, R. M. Vaughan, 3. 

MISSOURI, $103.21. 

Board Home and Foreign Missions, 61.71; St. Joseph, H. 
W. Westover, M. D. (for nat. pr. care Rev. S. A. Perrine for 
quarter beginning Oct. 1, 12.50; St. Louis, Isaac B. Cain, 
26; Hannibal, Miss Fannie Pollard’s S. S. class (for Mr. 
Haggard’s mission work), 3. 

KANSAS, $208.31. 

Roxbury, L. Reese, 1; Hesstow, Peter Murray, 2; Victory, 

ch,, 1.50; Asso. coll., 11.82; Elk City, 1.10; Lawrence, 


vor Soc, (for sup, Rev, Geo, Geis, Bhamo, Burma, 
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care Rev. W. H. Roberts), 69.15; Eskridge, J. Little, 5; 
Topeka, Madison-ave. ch., » ‘on, Mrs. C, A. Telit 
5; Baldwin, 3; Wellsville, Miss T. Stephens, 50c; Armour- 
dale, Calvary ch., 12; Mound City, 2.56; Garnett, S. S., i 
Waverly, J. M. Kelly, 3; in, Asso. coll., 9.75; Jen- 
nings, H. A. Griffith, 1.50; Colby, ch., 5; Coffeyville, ch., 
6; do., S. W. Clark, 20; Manning, 1.85; Garden City, H., 
C. Abbot, 2; Downs, ch., 11.37; Pleasant Vale, 3.50; Lucas, 
ch., 1; Asso. coll., 15.65; Burden, Miss L. M. Dyer, 10.12. 
NEBRASKA, $171.97. 

Beatrice, Wom. Cir. (for Central China Mission), 5; do. 
(for Central China Mission), 1; Tobias, Asso. coll., 1; Fair- 
bury (for Central China Mission). 21.92; Mason City, Asso. 
coll., 1.50; Lincoln, Immanuel ch., 1.50; do. (for Central China 
Mission), 2.15; Lincoln, East ch. (for Central China Mis- 
sion), 9; Ashland, 1st ch. (for Central China Mission), 8; 
Grand Island, 1st ch. (for Central China Mission), 13.32; 
Grand Island, Emmanuel (for Central China Mission), 5.30; 
Omaha, Calvary Y. P. S. C. E.,.5.77; do., Calvary ch. (for 
Central China Mission) , 8; Omaka, South ch., 19-35; do., B. Y. 
P. U., 3; Omaha, Beth Eden, Mrs. E. N. Harris (for Central 
China Mission), 5; Blair, ch. (for Central China Mission), 10; 
Edgar, ch. (for Contra China Mission), 5; Juniata, Rev. J. 
A. Armstrong (for Central China Mission), 5; Mead, P. 0. 
Yethman, 20; Loraine, 75c; Gabe Rock, 2.08; Sidney, 3.83; 
Exeter, Rev. A. A. Russell, 5; West Blue (for Central 
China Mission), 6; afriend (for Central China Mission), 3.50. 

COLORADO, $4.90. 

Longmont, S. S., 1.90; Denver, Judson Mem’1S. S., F. D, 

Stackhouse’s class (for Miss Dessa), 3. 
CALIFORNIA, $438.71. 

W. S. of Cal. (for bal. due on appros. for J. H. Scott and 
L. A. Phillips), 363.50; Mountain View, ch., 3.31; San 
Pablo, ch., 7; Oakland, Y. L. Mission Soc. (for sup. Kyi 
Shuo and Ah Yus, care Miss Corbin), 9: First ch., 20; Azna, 
ch., 19.85; B. Y. P. U., 41c; S. S., soc; Los Angeles, 1st 


ch., 15.05. 
OREGON, $10. 

Portland, Scan. Y. P. S. (for sup. Sau Kau Ker, nat. pr. 

care Dr. Bunker), 10. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, $119.07. 
Big Spring, 119.07. 
WASHINGTON, $25.35. 

Quartermaster, ch., 2.35; Scan. Conf. (for sup. nat. pr. 

care Rev. Ola Hanson), 15; Spokane, North Side ch , 8. 


INDIAN TERRITORY, $2. 


TENNESSEE, $1. 
Memphis, rst ch., Chelsea Bible Band, 1. 


NEW MEXICO, $1.90. 
Eddy, Y. P. S., 1.90. 
DENMARK, $400. 

Bapt. ch., by Hans Larsen (of wh. 200 is for mission work 
at Kinjila Station, Congo), 400. 
Total, $8,264.43 

LEGACIES. 

Newburgh, N. Y., Emeline Moulton, 
Marietta, Ohio, Wm. D. Emerson, bal., 
Duluth, Minn., Mary J. Beckwith, 


Al-lu-we, 2. 


1,274.81 


$9,539-24 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1893, 
to September 1, 1893, 29,857.33 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1893, 
to October 1, 1893, $39,396.57 


Donations received to October 1, 1893, $30,467-50- 

Maine, $833.24; New Hampshire, $394.92; Vermont, 
$124.22; Massachusetts, $3,881.47; Rhode atl $1,200.30; 
Connecticut, $666.81; New York, $5,322.13; New Jersey, 
$1,495.40; Pennsylvania, $1,862.15; District of Columbia, 
795; Virginia, $30; West Virginia, $824.97; Ohio. $2,870 
+f Indiana, $751.59: Illinois, $2,324.43; lowa, $1,243-93: 

ichigan, $631.48; Minnesota, $710.43; Wisconsin, $454.97: 
Missouri, $1,082.73; Kansas, $687.76; Nebraska, $578.84: 
Colorado, $96.01; California, $901.16; Oregon, $186.50; 
North Dakota, $6.35; South Dakota, $295.33; Washington, 
$193.47; Idaho, . Wyoming, $55; Arizona, $14.20; 

hina, $10; Indian Territory, $19.70; Mississippi, $2.55; 
Tennessee, $13.31; British Columbia, $12; New Mexico, 
$1.90; Oklahoma, $1; Denmark, $400; Florida, $5.25: 
Burma, $89.66; India, $25; Nevada, $10; 
$51; Congo, $10, 
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Better ( Cure 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate C ONC CEA 


Is the most effective and agree- = A Fair Skin, 
able remedy in existence for yaun 
preventing indigestion, and re- PIMPLES, 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 

Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 


Mass., says: **I value it as an excellent 
y 
“ — P Or any other defect, originating in 
preventative of indigestion, and a pleas- 


ant acidulated drink when _ properly i M P U R E B LOOD 


diluted with water, and sweetened.” Is Secured by Using 


9 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to AYER S 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. | S arsa p afr \ [ | a 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 


For sale by all Druggists. 


JOSEPH 


Christmas Gift 


or the best addition to one’s own library is 


D 

} WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The New ‘‘Unabridged”’ 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTiON, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


to: per day, ~ 
sellin 
LIGHTNING PLATER expended. 
I] finest of lates should own this 
new, on all kinds of metal | 1 book It quickly 
| with gold, silver or nickel. _Unanarieee Hl answers the ques- 
No experi N aE tions constantly ¢ 
arising about the 
history, spelling, 
= lars. H. E. DELNO pronunciation, and ¢ 
Columbus, meaning of words. 


Ps Libra in Itself. Italso gives 


TH the often desired information concerning 
A TODD, eminent persons; facts concernin the ¢ 
countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- ¢ 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
JOB AND CARD PRINTER noted fictitious persons and places; trans- 
7A BEACON AND MERSET 
= (R 1 80 STREETS fessional man, and self-educator. 
#5), Sold by All Booksellers. 

not buy cheap photo- 

ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING a 


lation of foreign quotations 5 etc., etc. 
This Work is Invaluable in the 
STOW. G. & Merriam Co. 
Special ers, 
pecial attention paid to printing Cuurch Creeps, Lisragy Springfield, ‘Mass. 
at short notice and at very reasonable in (Gy-Send for freeprospectua. 


, for it is at once 
| elegant and useful. 
Ten years spent ¢ 
revising,100 editors ‘ 
employed, and over 


household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 
CaTALoGugs, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 
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Estey ACCLIMATIZED ORGAN. 


piers especially for use in tropical 
countries and under severe climatic con- 
ditions. The case and mechanism are so 
constructed as to withstand severe extremes of 
heat, moisture, and dryness. We have sold 
hundreds of these Organs for use in the various 


MISSIONARY FIELDS, 


and they have given universal satisfaction. Of 
late years the demand for these Acclinratized 
Organs has greatly increased, which bears 
strong testimony to their merit and to their 
special adaptability to tropical countries, Being compact, light, and strong, they are easily carried to any 
foreign field. 

Missionaries, Church Committees, Pastors, Sunday-school Superintendents, and others 
meditating the purchase of an Organ, are urged to write for our Illustrated Catalogue and Special 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT.. 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. | 
831 Broadway, New York. BRANCH OFFICES: 
18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. | 


State and Jackson Streets, Chicavo. 
916 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $275,000. 
INCORPORATED IN 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500, and $1,000 
each. These bonds are amply secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, $105,000 of 
such mortgages being deposited for the security of each serics of 100.000 bonds. 

These bonds are specially commended to missionaries and others residing abroad, not only for their great safety, 
but also for the convenience of holding, as they can be made payable to the order of the owner, and lett here with 
friends, who can collect the interest coupons as they become due. 


Bonds for sale by FREEMAN A. SMITH, AGENT (formerly Treasurer of the American Baptist Mis- 
sioniry Union), 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
“A of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 


For bean of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust 
durability trely unrivalled country 


CAUTION-Beware of worth! 
ess Imitations unaer other names, 
i] put up In similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 
sfatintng which Hat bugged by peddlers with liquid Pol i d Pastes said to be 
sin, un Po seventecn years esper 
‘4 Bye-ounce package costs teu cents. 
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